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PART II. 


« HE Misses Deerfoot will be proud and honoured to make 
the acquaintance of Professor MacPelvis.” Thus Basil 
Ruthven, in his tragedy voice. 

“And Miss Florry Deerfoot,” made haste to add one of the 
young ladies, “‘not only feels proud and honoured, but delighted, 
overjoyed, enchanted to have the opportunity for which she has so 
long sighed.” Upon which the eldest Miss Deerfoot, who was tall 
and slender, dropped the loveliest of curtsies to the Sage of Cenotaph 
Square. 

“To which let me add,” quoth the second and youngest sister, 
who was efite and plump, “that Miss Topsy Deerfoot—ihat’s me, 
you know ; and people who like me call me ‘ Top’—feels not only 
enchanted, but ——™” here she broke down, and stammered 
forth, “I’ve been dying to know you this ever so long, and 
Basil Ruthven says you’re an Old Dear, and I’m sure you are.” 
In concluding her little speech, Miss Topsy, for shortness and 
sweetness called Top, did more than curtsey. She positively bent on 
one knee ; seized the large and long right hand of the Philosopher— 
“his rugose, corrugated, and not too perfectly cleanly paw,” 
Sproutly Pimples was wont to call it—and, bending forward, im- 
printed on it a playful kiss. “I’ve been presented at Court,” she 
said gaily, looking upwards—“ at the Court of Rasselas, Prince of 
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Abyssinia.” Then, quite unembarrassed, this sprightly young damsel 

sprang to her feet as deftly as though the turf of the enclosure had 
been a spring board ; turned a pirouette, and then extended her 

hands, the palms outwards, just as the acrobats do when they have 

accomplished a feat, and invite applause from the audience. Miss . 
Topsy’s performance was greeted with three distinct rounds of 
plaudits from the admiring spectators. 

“Real jam, by Jove!” cried the youthful and comic lord (he 
studied the paragraphs in the Sporting Times intently). “Two 
eighteen on a plank road, by Jove !” 

*Mons’ous charming, mons’ous charming,” quoth the ancient 
Viscount, who was deaf, and with whose teeth there was something 
the matter. Reminds me of Déjazet. Stop, Jenny Vertpré. No, 
Mrs. Honey I mean. What’s her name? Deerfoot? Isn’t that 
the name of a horse? No, the Indian who swam a thousand miles 
in a thousand hours against Captain Barclay—Weston, I mean, and he 
was an Indian. His lordship’s memory was getting shaky, and he 
was not quite certain about anything. 

“‘She must get a stunning salary,” murmured Claude Cashless to 
himself. “ Fifty pounds a week, p’raps, and no end of tick. I wish 
I’d been brought up to turn over head and heels and sing patter songs. 
After all, tights and spangles are not much more absurd than jack- 
boots and buckskins, and a dish cover for a waistcoat, and a German 
silver pot on your head on a hot day. I wish I was out of it.” By 
“it” the gallant officer may have meant debt, or the garden party, 
or the Household Brigade, or this transitory life. Affairs were going 
badly with him ; and he was disposed to take a gloomy view of 
things. 

“ Hardened creature!” ejaculated in the distance the grim-visaged 
Miss St. Angula. She meant Topsy Deerfoot, not Claude Cashless. 

All this time, not Leviathan of old, not the Hippopotamus at the 
Zoo, not the recent Beluga, the white whale at the Royal Aquarium, 
Westminster, not Mr. Yellowbarr, M.P. and soapboiler, in his maiden 
speech in the House of Commons, not Sproutly Pimples, when trying 
to write a leading article of which the subject was beyond his grasp 
(he tried to write such an essay about four times a week), could have 
been floundering more painfully and more desperately than Professor 
MacPelvis. The Philistines had come upon him unawares ; but 
there were two Dalilahs, instead of one ; and already he felt as bald 
as a billiard-ball. He turned all kinds of colours; he thrust his 
hands into all his pockets ; he asked himself dreamily whether 
the proper thing to do would be to propitiate Miss Florry Deerfoot 
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by ‘the® gift-of-a’snuff-box, or with the caudal vertebre of a choice 
lizard (which he chanced to have about him, handy, in a pill-box), 
or whether he should ask Miss Topsy to adjourn to the tent and have 
some champagne cup. 

“ Strawberries and cream, I mean,” he stammered at last, with the 
desperation of the Timid Man. “Let’s have some strawberries and 
cream, ladies.” And it is an absolute fact that Professor MacPelvis, 
giving an arm to each of the fascinating professional ladies to whom 
Basil Ruthven had introduced him, did there and then escort them 
to the refreshment marquee. The young and comic lord preceded 
them as akind of herald, chanting a merry Zzed about somebody, 
who, whatever may have been his little shortcomings, ‘“‘ Always Came 
home to Tea.” 

“ Hooked him, begad !” chuckled the ancient Viscount, hobbling 
after the party. ‘ Wish I wasn’t quite so stiff on the pins. Wish I'd 
half his chance. Very nice poppets—very nice little poppets, indeed. 
He can’t have much change out of sixty-five. Game old man ; very 
game old man, indeed.” 

** Deplorable and Infatuated Dupe! ” groaned Miss St. Angula in 
the distance. She might have played chorus in a Greek tragedy. 
Don’t be impatient. Don’t be in a hurry. There zs a tragedy 
coming: a drama more terrible than Orestes Pursued by the 
Eumenides. 

Of course Mr. Basil Ruthven had not forgotten to present the 
Professor to Mrs. Deerfoot, sometimes called the Mother of the 
Modern Burlesque Gracchi; but really, when there are a pair of 
young ladies—and remarkably pretty young ladies too—in question, 
a mamma, especially a theatrical mamma, does not count for much. 

“ More’s the pity and more’s the shame,” moralists of the rigidity 
of Miss St. Angula might say. C'est pourtant la vérité. Nobody minded 
Mrs. Deerfoot—she was the mother of both Gracchi and Gracche— 
much. She was a homely little body, who ever so many years ago, 
as Mrs. Chubbley, the singing chambermaid (a tremendous favourite 
in the “ Little Jockey” and other “ breeches” parts), had been well 
favoured. She espoused Deerfoot, (excellent as a low comedian 
when he had not had too much gin-and-water, and superlatively good 
when he had had too much of that stimulant,) and had assumed very 
contentedly the vé/e of Second Old Woman. The Deerfoots had 
been country managers; they had made a brief adventure on the 
“public” line ; they had experienced the usual ups and downs of 
theatrical life ; but they had always succeeded in maintaining their 


irreproachable respectability. They were sans peur e¢ sans reproche 
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from a moral point of view. Since his sons and daughters had begun to 
distinguish themselves in the theatrical profession the paternal Deerfoot 
had not been very solicitous about obtaining engagements for himself. 
It may be said of him, indeed, that he had virtually retired into the 
bosom of private life. ‘The family resided at Kentish Town ; and 
Mr. Deerfoot fére was the life and soul of a little dramatic club called 
the Junior Irvingites, who were wont to meet thrice a week in the 
first floor front of a tavern in the Carlton Road. ‘There, as every- 
where else, the elder Mr. Deerfoot was looked up to as a highly 
respectable man. 

Of the eight olive branches that the Mother of the Gracchi had 
presented to her spouse six survived. They were all in the profes- 
sion. Harry was in the States, travelling with an “Our Boys” 
company ; Jack was in Australia, with a “Caste” troupe ; Tom was 
playing walking gentlemen in the provinces; Frank, the “ Little Pickle” 
of his band, who had given his family much trouble, had been trained 
by his father—an extremely well-read man, with a most sonorous deli- 
very—with a view to the boy becoming the First Tragedian of the Day. 
Early and late did his papa see him hard at work, reciting, gesti- 
culating, fencing, and even dancing. “The Tragedian,” observed 
his instructor, “should know something of everything.” Franky was 
taken to the great Mr. Swallowhilt, that tragic artist with the un- 
earthly voice who used to make your flesh creep as Iago, and your 
blood run cold as Manfred. “ Promising—highly promising,” was 
the great man’s verdict ; “and all I can say in addition, my dear 
Mr. Deerfoot, is ‘Culture, Culture, Culture !’” “The little beast,” 
the candid Swallowhilt subsequently observed to a friend, “ranted 
‘Is this a dagger?’ till he was black in the face, and my ears were 
splitting. I gave him half-a-crown to get rid of him. There’s not 
an iota of the making of a tragedian in him.” Oddly enough, Swallow- 
hilt’s prophecy was in the long run verified, although not in the 
manner contemplated by the actor. One fine morning Franky ran 
away and went to sea. Qui abu boira. Happening to touch at San 
Francisco he made haste to run away from his ship; and, some 
months afterwards, was discovered by his elder brother (travelling with 
an “Our Boys” company) officiating as call-boy at the Great National 
Clambake Opera House, Sincamisa City, Colorado. Sent home at 
the paternal expense, the fugacious Franky subsequently ran away from 
the shipbroker’s counting-house, the attorney’s office, and the pawn- 
broker’s shop, in which his family (thinking that he might have an apti- 
tude for commercial pursuits) had successively obtained employment 
for him. His real vocation had yet to be discovered. After serving 
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for a time as a potboy at a Liverpool public-house, a waiter at a Man- 
chester music-hall, a dentist’s page, a photographer’s operator, and 
an assistant to a cheap Jack, he suddenly astonished the world, his 
friends, and his relatives, by his appearance as a full-blown and excru- 
ciatingly droll Clown to a Circus. He has been wise enough not to 
sully the unimpeachable respectability of his family by tumbling and 
grimacing in his real name. His professional appellation is Tommy 
Todd; and he was last heard of at Bologna in the kingdom of 
Italy as “* 17 celebrissimo Tommi, comico Inglese.” He makes, it 
is said, forty pounds a week, and is married to one of the most 
distinguished Female Lion Tamers (one of her sisters was eaten) 
of the age. The wayward Franky’s name is not often mentioned 
—and when it does arise, it is repeated with a sigh—at Kentish 
Town. “There fell a bright star from the firmament,” the elder 
Deerfoot is wont to say moodily. “ What a Jaques, what a Sir 
Giles Overreach, he would have made!” “ And I wouldn’t have so 
much minded,” good Mrs. Deerfoot remarks, with a slight tremour 
in her voice, “if he'd taken to the legitimate ; if he’d gone in for 
pantomime. The only successor of Grimaldi. The modern Tom 
Matthews. The New Flexmore—that would have sounded well. But 
the ribaldry of the ring and the rough sounds of ‘ Houp-la!’ It is 
dreadful to think of.” 

“Yes, ma, it’s very shocking, isn’t it?” Miss Florry Deerfoot 
acquiesced on the last occasion when the fate of the misguided young 
man (he was his mother’s pet and his sister’s darling, delight, and 
tyrant) was discussed. ‘‘To think of our Franky becoming what 
those rude horse-riding people call a ‘Sawdust Bloke.’ To think of 
his having to hold a hoop for Miss Silverhoof—you remember the 
Silverhoof at Sanger’s ?—to jump through, and having to get out of 
the way of the riding-master’s whip, and stand on his head on a 
pyramid of champagne bottles. It is indeed truly painful to con- 
template.” 

“Stuff and nonsense,” suddenly cried out Miss Topsy. “ Poor 
little Franky only had to find out what he was fit for ; and when he 
found it out, he did it with all his might and main. What am / fit 
for? Only to dance cellarflaps and breakdowns in a Tom-fool’s 
dress, to be ogled through the opera-glasses of the dandies in the stalls. 
Pa thought I had a voice, and was for sending me to the Royal 
Academy. A pretty thing I should have made of it in Tenterden 
Street, Hanover Square. Fancy my singing ‘Casta Diva,’ or 
‘Sen Vergin Vezzosa.’ I can bring the house down by singing Mr. 
Plantagenet Filbert’s comic ballads to the tune of ‘ Kafoozlum’ or 
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‘Down among the Coals.’ Don’t tell me! Do what you think you 
can do, and do it as well as ever you can. Doesn’t the press say 
that I rival Lydia Thompson in ‘Cupid?’ Didn’t Mr. Ledger tell 
me so in the greenroom only last week? Hasn’t Mr. Clement Scott 
asked me for my carte de visite? And I was to be a second Louisa 
Pyne, wasn’t I? Just as Flo here, according to Pa, was to be a second 
Adelaide Kemble. If I were in Flo’s place, I’d sooner be a second 
Mrs. Keeley. Wouldn’t you, Flo? And, upon my word,” concluded 
this irrepressible young professional, “if the burlesque business falls 
off, I’ll turn Clown in a circus myself. Iwill. I’m sure I could stand 
on my head if I tried. Houp-la.” 

This conversation took place on the eve of Mr. Ben Amos’s 
garden-party in Sarcophagus Square ; and the Misses Deerfoot were 
busily occupied in completing two peculiarly ravishing costumes for 
the occasion :—Princess robes, white cashmere trimmed with sky blue 
silk if you please; lace fichus over the shoulders, everything neat, spark- 
ling, iguante, but not unduly demonstrative. The bonnets were in Mrs. 
Deerfoot’s special department. She was an old hand at the confec- 
tion of graceful head-gear ; and the two chapeaux which she turned 
out for the momentous festival might have drawn tears of envy from 
the artistic eyes of an Elise ora Parsons. What do you think of a 
Lionardo da Vinci derette, with blue feathers to match the trimmings 
of the dresses? “And,” quoth the mother of the Gracchi (and 
Gracchz) when, with an old paper knife she had finished curling the 
last blue feather, and had stuck the plume triumphantly in its proper 
place, “if Regent Street can turn me out such bonnets as these for 
thirty shillings the pair, all I can say is, that Regent Street had better 
begin at once.” For my part I think that Regent Street would have 
confidently charged a couple of guineas apiece for those ravishing 
Lionardos. 

“«The jerked feather, swaling in the bonnet,’ Story of Rossini, 
Leigh Hunt,” observed the elder Mr. Deerfoot, that well-read man. 

“ Bother Leigh Hunt! wasn’t that Mr. Boucicault’s name when 
he was a young man?” returned the practical Mrs. Deerfoot. 
“ There’s somebody at the door.’ One of you young girls run down- 
stairs and open it. It can’t be Jane; she’s gone to High Street, 
Camden Town, to fetch some snuff for your Pa. It must be the 
baker’s man with the sucking-pig.” 

This was but a slight yet suggestive illustration of the modesty 
and simplicity of manners engendered by true respectability. The 
town was full of the fame of Florence and Topsy Deerfoot ; the 
greatest dandies in London were talking about them at their clubs ; 
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the mightiest theatrical critics of the daily and weekly press were re- 
echoing their praises ; their photographs were in every shop window, 
by the side of those of the Countess of Blueblazes, the Bishop of 
Bosfursus, Dr. Darwin, and Queen Emma of the Sandwich Islands ; 
yet here we find this blameless family sitting down in the refined, albeit 
unadorned privacy of their home to their frugal meal—a baked 
pig. When Jane, the unique handmaiden, returned from the snuff- 
shop, she went to the Hero of Redan round the corner for the 
beer. It was “cooper.” Could anything be more patriarchal? 
Sometimes they had Irish stew. 

I fancy that by this time you will have arrived at an inkling of 
the fact that Miss Topsy was the head of the family ; in the way of 
genius, that is to say. ‘That was universally acknowledged. She was 
fascinatingly pretty, and as graceful as a mermaiden (I never saw one, 
but am ready to take my affidavit that all mermaids—if there are any 
mermaids—are models of grace): although the lines of her figure 
slightly tended to embonpoint of the apple dumpling order. Her hair 
was naturally curly, as Cupid’s should be ; but as regards its hue I 
intend to maintain a resolute silence. Who knows anything about 
the real colour of a lady’s hair nowadays? Whether her complexion 
was her own or the perfumer’s it is no business of mine to enquire. 
It always looked fresh and rosy, even at rehearsal ; and that is quite 
enough for me. I can state, however, with certainty, that she had a 
delicious dimple in each cheek, and that her ears were not much 
bigger than Whitstable oysters at half-a-crown a dozen. 

The girl was, from a scholastic point of view, almost wholly un- 
educated. She was born before Compulsory Education laws had 
been enacted for the squandering of the ratepayers’ money, and the 
harassing of the poorer classes of her Majesty’s subjects ; and beyond 
a little intermittent schooling in the provincial towns, where her 
parents had sojourned in the course of their wandering (although 
most respectable) career, tutors and governesses had done nothing for 
Topsy Deerfoot. You see, she had been on the boards ever since 
she was seven years of age. Mr. Swallowhilt as Rollo in “ Pizarro” had 
held her high aloft as he rushed across the torrent-spanning bridge. 
Miss Bateman, in “ Leah,” had wept floods of passionately maternal 
tears over her. As little Prince Arthur in “King John,” Hubert 
had threatened to put her eyes out. She had driven Cinderella’s 
coach and six. . She had played Little King Pippin to crowded and 
enthusiastic audiences. She had (as she grew older) worn a jacket 
and knickerbockers, and trundled a hoop as one of the young gentle- 
men in “ To Parents and Guardians.” Oh! she had been a most in- 
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dustrious little actress ; and, being gifted with a marvellously retentive 
memory, she had contrived to pick up a very fair stock of notions 
about things in general. The illustrious John Churchill, Duke of 
Marlborough, was commonly accounted to be the most illiterate 
nobleman of his day. He was wont himself to own that all he knew 
of English history had been gathered from the perusal of Shakespeare’s 
plays; yet he managed somehow to become a fluent French, Dutch, 
and German scholar, and to write very tolerable Latin. In English 
spelling he was certainly backward, yet the Blenheim Despatch was 
undoubted in his own hand. He knew nothing of arithmetic beyond 
simple addition ; yet he amassed a colossal fortune and was the most 
rapacious curmudgeon of the Eighteenth Century. Thus Topsy 
Deerfoot, without being taught anything, had succeeded in learning a 
variety of things. She might have blushed and stammered had you 
asked her suddenly to name the English king who succeeded Henry 
the Sixth. She might even have replied that it was Henry the 
Seventh; but she knew all about Anne Boleyn, and had written a 
capital parody on Wolsey’s “ Farewell, a long Farewell to all my 
Greatness.” Had you asked her to define the origin of the Wars 
of the Roses, she would possibly have laughed in your face; 
but the acts and deeds of Crook-backed Richard, from his first inter- 
view with Lady Anne until the occasion of his offering his Kingdom 
for a Horse, were all familiar to her as household words. I am 
almost certain that she never studied one page of Murray’s grammar 
(I, the present writer, am equally certain that 7 never did) ; but she 
recited blank verse with admirable emphasis and purity of intonation. 
She could read French a little; and when a French phrase or word 
occurred in her parts, she stopped short at the crudity of calling 
“ pain” “pang,” or “ boeuf” “ boof.” I have heard worse crudities 
on the English stage. As to her handwriting and her spelling I 
would rather not be explicit. Those were her weakest points. 

This, then, was Topsy Deerfoot, who, in addition to the acquirements 
I have mentioned above, had learned—she could not remember when 
or how—to dance with ease and grace, and to sing in time and tune. 
She had a mellow little mezzo-soprano voice, and a surprising facility 
of execution, yet she barely knew her notes, and assuredly could not 
have played “ Quand les poules s’en vont aux champs!” on the piano. 
Yet she could play the banjo and the accordion—not precisely 
like an angel, but like a versatile dear little creature as she was. 
This was the young lady whom Mr. John Fortinbrass, of the Royal 
Phanjingo Theatre, London, W.C., had fortunately discovered when 
she was playing Little Bo-Peep, in a Christmas pantomime at the 
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Liverpool Amphitheatre. The manner in which, with a gilt needle 
and thread, she sewed on the long-missing tails of her errant flock, 
at once decided Mr. John Fortinbrass to offer her an engagement. 
“ That's the party for Filbert’s new burlesque,” said that practical 
manager to himself, buttoning his great-coat on his manly chest. 
Five minutes afterwards he was at the stage door. 

Ten minutes afterwards he had got the elder Mr. Deerfoot com- 
fortably by the buttonhole in the bar-parlour of the Vampire Tavern. 
“What's it to be, my boy?” asked the practical Mr. John Fortinbrass. 
“ Six of Irish, hot? Three years’ engagement certain for Little Bo- 
Peep at ten, fifteen, and twenty pounds aweek. You come round to 
me at the Adelphi to-morrow morning. No, my boy, we don’t want 
a Shakespearian low comedian ; and I’d rather not read what the late 
Mr. Westmacott said of your Second Gravedigger in the 4ge in the 
year 1832. We shall be very happy to see you at the Treasury on 
Saturdays ; but not on the boards, my boy, not on the boards.” It 
is worthy of curious remark that among theatrical managers there 
existed a strong disinclination to witness the performance in low 
comedy of the elder Mr. Deerfoot. They preferred to regard him as 
a retired comedian and as an honour to the profession. An analogous 
reluctance exists among publishers to regard me as an actual and 
valid writer of books—of books, at least, worth paying for. “No, 
no, my boy,” they say. ‘ Stick to your own line. Write us (in the 
papers) some genial reviews, or some of those racy paragraphs of 
yours about other people’s books.” 

Of little Bo-Peep’s—I mean, Topsy Deerfoot’s—fortunes until the 
occurrence of that memorable garden-party in Sarcophagus Square 
there is little more to be said. Her Sister Florry (of whom I could write 
an immensity, but whom I here merely mention incidentally, seeing 
that she is in no wise concerned with the present tragedy) was engaged, 
at a remunerative but less splendid salary than Topsy’s, to play Mars 
in Mr. Plantagenet Filbert’s extravaganza. Mr. F. writes nothing but 
five-act tragedies now, of the very gloomiest character; but “ Cupid” 
was unanimously declared by the entire world of theatrical journalism 
to be his comic masterpiece, the completest “screamer” that had ever 
issued from his prolific and facetious pen. All the songs and dances 
in the piece were rapturously encored every night, and Topsy was half 
smothered at the close of the piece under showers of bouquets. The 
burlesque was now in the sixth month of its triumphant career. Mr. 
John Fortinbrass, it was rumoured, had invested largely in Turks from 
the profits accruing from “Cupid”; but, however that may have been, 
the manager, to his honour, in the fourth month of Topsy’s engage- 
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ment, raised her salary to twenty pounds a week. Prior to that he 
had sent her, on more than one occasion, a cheque for a handsome 
amount. “ But no more rises till the three years are out, my boy,” 
the practical manager remarked to the elder Mr. Deerfoot, who had 
suggested that perhaps it might be as well to cancel Topsy’s engage- 
ment altogether, and retain her at the rate of so many pounds a night, 
or allow her a share of the receipts of the house. “It’s hit or miss 
in theatricals, you know,” continued the equally practical and candid 
entrepreneur. “Cupid's a hit ; but Filbert won’t write any more bur- 
lesques, and at Christmas I’m thinking of bringing out an adaptation 
of Chenapan’s opera bouffe, ‘La Petite Gueuse.’ Of course I shall 
want Topsy to play ‘ La Petite Gueuse.’ Chenapan’s music is rather 
difficult, and she may make a mess of it. Perhaps we shall have the 
cholera, or a war with China, or an earthquake, or a millennium, or 
something else to crab our Pitch and spoil our Show. No, no, my 
boy ; it’s hit or miss, I tell you, and I'll stick to the twenty pounds 
a week till our time’s up. If I hadn’t thought so much of Topsy, I 
wouldn’t have engaged her for three years. I generally engage my 
actresses for three weeks. But I'll see her through even if I have to 
make her play Tom ‘Thumb or Hamlet ; and in that case, you know, 
you could come as your ‘ Gravedigger.’” 

“ A greedy crew! a race of extortioners and blood-suckers, these 
London managers,” growled the elder Mr. Deerfoot to himself, as, 
with his two daughters’ salary carefully bestowed in his pocket (the 
conversation had taken place on a Saturday), he sped modestly 
homeward by omnibus to Kentish Town. 

The box-office list had become, during the “ run” of “Cupid,” a 
phenomenon, even in these days of phenomenal “runs.” There had 
been no such furore since the early days of Mr. Sothern in Lord Dun- 
dreary. The West-end libraries which had been shrewd enough to 
secure boxes and stalls at the Phanjingo at the commencement of the 
season made small fortunes out of “ Cupid.” Mr. Pellegrini and Mr. 
T. G. Bowles were affected to tears because the rules of Vanity Fair 
precluded them from adding the portrait of the enchantress to their 
gallery of celebrities. Zn revanche, Topsy’s effigy, vilely caricatured, 
appeared in all the comic illustrated papers. Sir Baker Tater, that 
renowned sporting baronet, christened a light bay filly “ Topsy,” with 
a view of entering her for the Oaks ; and that well-known lollipop, 
candied horehound, made an appearance at the sweetstuff shops as 
the new Deerfoot Rock. That nothing might be wanting to the 
universality of her acceptance by the public, Sproutly Pimples abused 
her to the extent of a column and a half of jeering calumny in the 
columns of the Gorilla. 
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There were yet some more thorns among the roses. The girl 
was as good as she was pretty and clever. The elder Mr. Deerfoot 
was perhaps a trifle too partial to gin-and-water cold, and to Irish 
hot; and if he had another shortcoming, it lay in his alacrity to live 
on the earnings of his children ; but he was devotedly fond of them 
nevertheless, and concerning all things in which the father of two young 
girls following such a career as that which was the lot of his daughters 
should be strictly watchful, he had done his duty unexceptionably. 
Still, Topsy’s temptations were many and sorely trying. I do not 
think there is a more scandalous blot upon the civilisation of our age 
than that, immediately a young woman begins to distinguish herself 
by the fuller demonstration of her talents as an actress, a singer, or 
a dancer, she should be importuned, beset, pursued, beleaguered 
for the very vilest of purposes by every titled roué, every Captain 
Fracasso of the military clubs, every suddenly enriched Hebrew 
money-monger upon town. A young lady paints a picture, or writes 
a book that becomes famous. Does Lord Lackpenny (the Marquis 
of Soldup’s son and heir) venture to tempt the artist or the author 
(with presents of the jewelry which he has obtained on credit from 
Messrs. Barabbas and Postobit) to adopt a life of infamy? Does 
Prince Pozzo Birbante, the Baratarian Ambassador, coolly write to 
her (through his secretary) to propose that she shall sell herself for 
so much money down, and a settlement of so much a year? 
Does the Baron Israel Wolfgang von Schapzegar, of Capel Court, 
Behemoth Mansions, S.W., and Jehoshaphat Park, Surrey (his real 
name is Hirsch, and he was a money-changer and catskin-dealer at 
KO6nigsberg), send her bouquets with a diamond ring (with a flaw at 
the back) for a holder, persecute her with scented dz//ets-doux, or 
_ invite her to dine en petit comité at Richmond with the Duke of 
Dissolute, Sir Rakehell Wildfire, and his precious self? Topsy 
Deerfoot had never seen the Baron von Schapzegar, save when he 
sat blazing in diamond rings and studs on the stalls of the Phanjingo, 
or when he passed her in the street, glowering from his brougham 
with the pair of priceless satin-skinned chestnuts. She had never been 
introduced to his Grace of Dissolute. She had never heard of his 
Excellency Count Pozzo Birbante. Why should these lewd men, with 
their congested money-bags, presume to bid for the virtue of an honest 
English girl? They were not her only persecutors. Every raw young 
subaltern in the Guards, every callow little cad of a “ city man” who liked 
to give himself West-end airs, and to brag in the smoking-room of the 
Junior Jackdaws’ Club of the theatrical celebrities with whom he was 
—or with whom he said that he was—on intimate terms, worried 
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and pestered Topsy Deerfoot with his more or less villanous advances. 
The poor little thing wore, as she herself said, a Tom-fool’s dress ; she 
sang comic songs, and danced cellar-flaps and breakdowns. That 
made her everybody’s quarry; but she was determined to be nobody’s 
prey. She sent back all the bouquets; she answered none of the 
invitations ; she boxed Sir Rakehell Wildfire’s ears soundly when he 
followed her one November afternoon from the stage door ; and as for 
the rest, the elder Mr. Deerfoot took good care that no harm should 
come to his daughter. The Dragon that lay sentry in the Garden of 
the Hesperides, the Cocked-Hatted Beadle of the Bullion Office of 
the Bank of England, could not have been a more vigilant guardian 
of valuable property than the elder Mr. Deerfoot was of his daughter's 
interests. 

You will remember that which I said about Lord Eldon and the 
pantomime of Mother Goose. Mark this! on the morrow following 
Mr. Ben Amos’s garden party in Sarcophagus Square, Professor 
MacPelvis appeared in the stalls of the Royal Phanjingo Theatre. 
Twenty-seven times did the Professor witness the performance of 
“Cupid.” “Why,” asked Sproutly Pimples in the Gort//a, “ does 
not Fortinbrass get up ‘The Tempest,’” and iet the elephantine oaf 
who nightly snorts and plunges in his lair play Caliban?” Malevolent 
Pimples! your foe was destined to play another part. But I am 
anticipating. The third and last act of the tragedy is coming. That 
of Medea will not be more terrific. 


( Zo be concluded in our next.) 





STIR AUSTEN LAYARDS ACCUSA- 
TIONS AND INTRIGUES. 


N a despatch from Sir Austen Layard, bearing the date of July 
24, and published in the last batch of Parliamentary Papers 
(Turkey, No. 45, p. 51), I find the following passage :— 


The unhappy Mussulmans, without the sympathy or help of Europe, must 
suffer to the bitter end. Those who denounced ‘ Bulgarian atrocities,” and 
incited, in the cause of humanity, one of the most cruel and unrighteous of wars, 
are now silent. 


In a previous despatch this accusation is expanded by the 
Ambassador as follows :— 


The deeds of the Bashi-Bazouks at Batak' and in other Bulgarian villages, 
immensely exaggerated by thoughtless, designing, or unscrupulous men, and the 
consequence of a panic which subsequent events have shown to have been justi- 
fied, were sufficient to arouse public opinion in England to such an extent against 
Turkey that a war unparalleled for its horrors, and perhaps for its consequences, 
has been the result. Yet the ‘‘atrocities” committed without cause upon an 
inoffensive and defenceless population, upon old men, women, and children, have 
passed almost unnoticed, have excited but little public sympathy for the victims, 
and have not affected the character for religion and hunianity of the nation that has 
been the cause of them. It can scarcely be believed that this indifference should 
have arisen from the fact that the victims are Mussulmans. Yet when the whole 
of the European press unites in an outcry against the Turkish Government, and 
demands justice and vengeance because houses in a Greek village in insurrection 
are injured, its church plate stolen, or some of its inhabitants killed, and almost 
passes over in silence the shocking cruelties perpetrated upon the Mahommedans 
of Turkey, it would seem that public opinion is not altogether uninfluenced by 
this consideration. 


This is a grave accusation against “ the European press,” coming 
as it does from a British Ambassador. But I am at present con- 
cerned with the accusation only in so far as it touches that portion 
of the British public which sympathised with the agitation against 
the atrocities committed by the Turks in Bulgaria in the summer of 


1 I have elsewhere proved out of the Blue-Books that the regular soldiers of 
the Porte rivalled the Bashi-Bazouks in deeds of horror. Chefket Pasha was not 
a Bashi-Bazouk, but a lieutenant-general in the Sultan’s regular army. See Zhree 
Years of the Eastern Question, chap. iv. 


- 
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1875. Sir Austen Layard, in the two paragraphs which I have 
quoted, commits his credit as an Ambassador to the following cate- 
gorical accusations :—That the war declared by Russia against 
Turkey was “ most cruel and unrighteous,” and that the responsibility 
of it rests with those who denounced the Bulgarian atrocities and 
advocated a policy of European coercion towards Turkey; that the 
Bulgarian atrocities were immensely exaggerated “by thoughtless, 
designing, or unscrupulous men;” that the subsequent atrocities 
charged against the Russians and Bulgarians were “committed with- 
out cause or reason, upon an inoffensive and defenceless population ;” 
and that the persons who denounced the misdeeds of the Turks “ are 
now silent” because “the victims are Mussulmans.” Such is the 
accusation which the British Ambassador considers it decent to make 
against “the European press” generally, and against the “ public 
opinion” of his own country in particular. But the accusation really 
goes deeper than this: it cannot reach the object aimed at without 
passing through the body of the Government which Sir Austen 
Layard serves. A brief reference to the official declarations of the 
Government, and to facts for which they have made themselves 
publicly responsible, will suffice to prove this. And, first, as to re- 
sponsibility for the Russo-Turkish War. 

The Conference of Constantinople was summoned by the British 
Government, and its programme of reforms originated with the 
British Plenipotentiary. The principal object of the Conference, so 
far as the British Government was concerned, was to mediate 
between Russia and Turkey with a view to avoid an imminent war, 
according to the provision (VIIIth Clause) of the Treaty of Paris. 
“What was the position of my noble friend [Lord Salisbury] at 
Constantinople ?” said Lord Beaconsfield in the House of Lords on 
February 20, 1877. And, answering his own question, he replied, 
“Why, he was there as a mediator between Russia and Turkey.” 

So far the case is clear. There is a quarrel between Russia and 
Turkey in consequence of the misgovernment of her Christian 
subjects by the latter Power. The English Government, availing 
itself of the VIIIth Clause of the Treaty of Paris, proposes a conference 
of the signatories of that Treaty for the purpose of mediation. The 
Conference assembles on the basis laid down by England. It 
accepts, Turkey being the only dissentient, the solution of the 
quarrel proposed by the English Government. In consequence of 
the opposition of the Porte, however, the English Government pares 
down its terms in order to make them more and more favourable to 
Turkey and less and less palatable to Russia, till at last the 
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“irreducible minimum” is reached. Russia accepts even that 
shadow of England’s original proposals. Turkey rejects it with 
studied scorn and insolence ; and then Lord Salisbury writes home 
to his Government, “The principal object of my mission—the con- 
clusion of a peace between Russia and Turkey—has failed.” And 
why had his mission failed? We are left in no doubt on that point. 
In one of his last speeches at the Conference, Lord Salisbury 
addressed the following ominous language to the Turkish Plenipo- 
tentiaries :—“ If,” he said, “the Porte rejects this last effort of the 
Congress to secure peace, the position of Turkey before Europe will 
be extremely perilous. . . . We can foresee dangers near at hand 
which will threaten the very existence of Turkey, if she allows herself 
to be entirely isolated. And the responsibility of the consequences 
will rest solely on the Sultan and his advisers.” This solemn declara- 
tion of the British Plenipotentiary was formally sanctioned by the 
Queen and her Government. 

So matters stood at the close of the Conference. The ‘signatories 
of the Treaty of Paris declared, by the mouth of the English Govern- 
ment, that Russia was in the right and Turkey in the wrong, and that 
if war broke out in consequence—a war “threatening the very 
existence of Turkey ”—“ the responsibility of the consequences will 
rest solely with the Sultan and his advisers.” This is equivalent 
to saying that it would be a most unrighteous war on the part of 
Turkey, and that Russia would be free from any share of respon- 
sibility for the consequences—the very opposite of Sir A. Layard’s 
assertions as quoted above. “The responsibility of the consequences 
will rest so/ecy on the Sultan and his advisers.” There is no getting 
over that solemn judgment of the Great Powers of Europe, pro- 
nounced by the official representative of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. 

But who were the Sultan’s “ advisers?” Primarily, of course, his 
own ministers. But next to them the chief part of the responsibility 
rests on Sir A. Layard. The Porte had begun to get alarmed at its 
own boldness in rejecting the advice of Europe ; and Russia, although 
carrying away from the Conference, as I have shown, the plenary 
absolution of Europe, still hesitated to declare war, in the hope that 
the Turkish Government would yet listen to reason and accept the 
Protocol of London, of which even Midhat Pasha, then in exile, had 
said that it “ had nothing in it compromising the integrity and inde- 
pendence of the [Turkish] Empire.” At this critical moment a new 
“adviser” of the Sultan appeared upon the scene, in the person of 
Sir Austen Layard, and one of his first acts was to devise a plan for 
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precipitating a war between Russia and Turkey. My evidence in 
proof of this assertion has been furnished by Sir A. H. Layard him- 
self in a “ Memorandum” addressed by him to the Porte, and pub- 
lished by his Government (Turkey, No. 25, p.93). In that document 
Sir Austen Layard coolly asserts that Russia was then endeavouring 
“to lead Europe to believe that Turkey alone is responsible for the 
war which may ensue.” It would be a stretch of charity, though dis- 
posed to “ hope all things” even of Sir Austen Layard, to believe that 
when he wrote this Memorandum he was ignorant that it was not 
Russia, but his own Government, which declared, in the name of 
Europe, that “ Turkey alone is responsible for the war which may 
ensue.” Starting from this gross misrepresentation, the British 
Ambassador goes on to inform the Porte that, so long as public 
opinion in England remains unchanged, “the declarations made by 
the British Government as to the impossibility of coming to the aid 
of Turkey in case of a war with Russia remain in full force.” Con- 
sequently, “ it is of vital importance to Turkey that she should seek 
to change or modify this opinion.” And the British Ambassador 
accordingly suggests a diplomatic ruse by which this may be done. 
He advises the Porte to appeal to the VIIIth Clause of the Treaty of 
Paris, and solicit the mediation of the signatories. “If Turkey is 
anxious that the present state of things should cease, axd that Russia 
Should be compelled to declare war, a proposal for mediation on her 
part would be more likely than anything else to make Russia come to 
a decision, and to avoid loss of time.” In the event of Russia 
falling into the trap thus cunningly prepared for her by the Ambas- 
sador of a neutral and professedly friendly Power, “she would un- 
doubtedly place herself in the wrong before public opinion,” which 
otherwise “ would not support or approve any Government that was 
prepared to help Turkey in case of a war with Russia.” 

The Porte acted on the British Ambassador’s advice, and solicited 
the mediation of Europe under the VIIIth Clause of the Treaty of 
Paris. Lord Derby responded favourably to this appeal, and recom- 
mended Russia to agree to it. Russia, with the concurrence of all 
the other Powers, declined, for the obvious reason that the VIIIth 
Clause of the Treaty of Paris had been already exhausted by the Con- 
ference of Constantinople ; and seeing that it was useless any longer 
to hope for a peaceful settlement of the question, she declared war. 
And it is the man who contrived this plot, “in order that Russia should 
be compelled to declare war,” who now coolly accuses those, whose 
policy of European (not simply Russian) coercion would have insured, 
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as it was intended to insure, peace, of “ inciting one of the most un- 
righteous and cruel of wars.” 

Nor is this all. Even after the declaration of war, but before a 
single Russian soldier had crossed the Danube, the Emperor of 
Russia made another effort to avoid a conflict which, from the nature 
of the case, could hardly fail to be cruel, and which would too probably 
result in the total collapse of the Turkish Empire—a result by no 
means desirable as yet in the eyes of Russian statesmen. The Czar 
disclosed to the British Cabinet the terms upon which he was willing 
to make peace with Turkey before blood was shed on either side. 
The conditions agreed, in the main, with those of the Treaty of 
San Stefano, and were described by the English Government as 
“moderate.” But on Lord Derby asking Sir Austen Layard to 
* sound” the Porte on the subject, the Ambassador lectured his chief 
for presuming to make so unpatriotic and unstatesmanlike a sugges- 
tion. Sir Austen added, that he had encouraged the Porte to hope 
that British interests would force England to take part with Turkey 
against Russia. The British Ambassador having thus for the second 
time frustrated a peaceful solution, the war ensued of which he now 
endeavours to shift the responsibility on those whose policy would 
have prevented it. This is no mere opinion, however well founded 
in reason, and in Turkish precedents, that of the Lebanon in 
particular. Server Pasha, while he was Turkish Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, publicly accused Sir Austen Layard of encouraging Turkey 
in an unequal struggle, and of preventing her from accepting peace 
from Russia after the fall of Plevna. Midhat Pasha also has declared, 
in his article in the Wineteenth Century, that the Turkish Government 
would not have resisted the wil! of Europe if it had not calculated on 
the material support of England ; and as he was Grand Vizier at the 
time, his opinion must be considered decisive of the question. The 
resistance offered by the Mussulmans of Bosnia to the Austrian 
occupation has been adduced as a proof that the Porte would have 
defied any attempt at coercion on the part even of united Europe. 
I fail to see the relevancy of the argument. At the Congress of 
Berlin Russia invited the assembled Powers to agree on a common 
basis of action for enforcing the provisions of the Treaty which they 
were about to sign. But Russia found no seconder, and the Porte was 
therefore aware that it had to deal with Austria only ; and with 
Austria, moreover, very seriously handicapped by the intestine 
jealousies within her own borders, by the difficulties of a campaign 
in a country like Bosnia, and by the iil-will of Italy, Greece, and the 
Slav cause generally. To this must be added the fact that the 
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triumph of Russia has seriously shaken the authority of the Sultan 
throughout his dominions. So complete and absolute was that 
authority at the time of the Constantinople Conference, that to coerce 
the Turkish Government into obedience to the will of Europe was to 
coerce the Mussulman population throughout the Empire. While 
the Conference was sitting, Consul Calvert, with a thorough know- 
ledge of the subject, and after consultation with the leading Mussul- 
mans of Bulgaria, reported as follows to Lord Salisbury :—“ In a 
word, nothing can be more complete than the system of centralisa- 
tion which has been established throughout the Empire. It is a well- 
recognised fact, which is expressed by the popular saying that ‘the 
fish rots from the head.’” The disastrous defeat of Turkey has 
broken the spell, and the Central Government no longer wields an 
undisputed sway over the distant provinces of the Empire. It is 
illogical, therefore, to argue from the present state of things in Turkey 
to that which prevailed previous to the war. 

Sir Austen Layard’s next assertion is that the Bulgarian horrors 
were “immensely exaggerated by thoughtless, designing, or un- 
scrupulous men.” This assertion must be levelled at Messrs. Baring 
and Schuyler—-the former a member of the British Embassy at Con- 
stantinople, and a trusted agent of Sir Henry Elliot ; the latter 
the Consul-General of the United States, whose name became known 
to the public for the first time as an unsparing critic of the Rus- 
sian administration in Turkestan. To brand those gentlemen as 
“ thoughtless, designing, or unscrupulous men” is as foolish as it is 
scandalous. But Sir Austen Layard is more Turkish even than the 
Pashas. He has assured his Government that the whole number 
of Christians massacred in Bulgaria did not exceed about 3,000. 
In the beginning of last year, however, the Turkish, Government 
published an official memorandum on the subject in which the 
numbers given are 5,045.' I have elsewhere supplied data which 
show that this estimate is probably three-fourths under the mark.? 
The plain truth, however, is that Sir Austen Layard misapprehends 
altogether the real gist of the indictment against the Porte, though 
Mr. Baring has been careful to emphasise it. In an elaborate reply 
to the charge of exaggeration, he says :— 

“ For my part, I have always considered that the number of 
persons massacred had very little to do with the actual character of 
the atrocities, and whether 5,000 persons perished or 15,000, the 
sanguinary ferocity of those who suppressed the outbreak is not 


! Turkey, No. 15 (1877), p. 119. 
2 Three Years of the Eastern Question, chap. iv. 
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diminished. The Bashi-Bazouks seem to have killed everybody 
they could lay hands on, and those who escaped owe their lives 
to their own good luck, and not to any particular feelings of 
clemency on the part of the Mussulmans.” “When the insurrec- 
tion was suppressed, the Mussulmans openly boasted that they had 
decimated the Bulgarian nation. Ahmed Agha said in this town 
(Philippopolis) that he had only left forty people alive in Batak, 
and his statement was received with every mark of approbation by 
the Mussulman members of the Medjliss (Local Administrative 
Council). At Constantinople I myself overheard a Turkish officer 
say, that in Bulgaria 60,000 people had been kiiled and 300 priests 
hung.”! If a sportsman is tempted to exaggerate the amount of 
his “ bag” on the 12th of August, it is because he knows that his 
reputation in the sporting world will rise in proportion to the number 
of game he has killed. And to convict him afterwards of exaggeration 
would hardly be considered a sufficing proof of his tender regard for 
grouse life. If Turkish officers boastfully exaggerated the number of 
their Bulgarian victims, it was because they knew that the more they 
slew the greater would be their credit with the Government and 
Mussulman population. An incidental confirmation of this is supplied 
by Consul Reade, from Rustchuk. “A high Ottoman functionary” 
asked some zaptiehs “‘if they had profited by the rising to diminish 
the number of Bulgarians. They replied not, as in their district 
everything had been quite quiet. He then said, ‘ You ought to have 
done so, and you would have rendered a service to the Govern- 
ment.’”? After quoting evidence of the same kind, Consul Reade 
adds: “From what I can make out, I am really inclined to think 
that the object at this moment, in the lately disturbed districts of 
Tirnova, is to diminish the number of Bulgarians as much as 
possible.” 

After trying to extenuate the Bulgarian horrors by vilifying Mr. 
Baring and Mr. Schuyler, Sir Austen Layard proceeds to offer a 
partial justification for them, on the plea that they were “ the conse- 
quence of a panic which subsequent events have shown to have been 
justified.” As a matter of fact, the foul deeds of the Turks in 
Bulgaria were not the consequences of a panic among an alarmed 
population. They were deliberately planned, as those of the Lebanon 
were planned, by the Turkish Government. They all took place 
under the direction of Turkish officers after every vestige of the 


1 Turkey, No. 15 (1877), pp. 119, 120. 
2 Turkey, No. 5 (1876), p. 18. 
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so-called insurrecticn had disappeared.' The evidence on this point 
is overwhelming. Let one example suffice. Consul Calvert was 
commissioned by Lord Salisbury to get the evidence of the Bulgarian 
Mussulman landowners on this point, and here is the result :—“ The 
Bulgarian Notables (Mussulmans) whom I have questioned here,” 
says the Consul, “agree in laying all the blame of the late excesses 
in these parts on Akif Pasha, whom they believe to have acted with 
the approval, if not at the instigation, of the Central Government.”? 
Mr. Schuyler accuses the Porte, in explicit terms, of being privy to 
the massacres, “ if they did not actually order them ;” and he names 
in particular Abdul Kerim Pasha, the Commander-in-Chief, Hussein 
Avni Pasha, at the time Minister for War, and Midhat Pasha. 

Equally contrary to fact is Sir Austen Layard’s assertion that the 
Bulgarian insurrection was sufficiently formidable to palliate the 
excesses of the Turks in retaliation. Here, again, the evidence is 
full and conclusive; but it will suffice to cite two witnesses above 
suspicion. ‘ What makes the act of Chefket Pasha so abominable,” 
says Mr. Baring, “is that there was not a semblance of revolt; the 
inhabitants were perfectly peaceable, and the attack on them was as 
cruel and wanton a deed as could well have been committed.” 
Within the last few months an admirable book has been published 
on “The People of Turkey.” It is, I believe, no secret that the 
talented authoress is the wife of Consul Blunt of Adrianople. Her 
husband earned long ago the character of a thorough-going Philo- 
Turk and an uncompromising foe to the cause of the Slavs. The 
authoress, too, manifests strong prejudices against the Slavs, and 
equally strong prepossessions in favour of the Greeks. But her book, 
on the whole, is eminently fair, and displays on every page an anxiety 
to be moderate as well as accurate. Mrs. Blunt had the advantage 
of being on the spot, and of enjoying an exceptionally favourable 
opportunity of getting at the facts. And this is her testimony—pub- 
lished, be it remembered, a year after the date of Sir Austen Layard’s 
wild despatch :—“ No organised disaffection existed in Bulgaria at 
the time the so-called revolt began. The action of a few hot-headed 
patriots, followed by some discontented peasants, started the revolt, 
which, if it had been judiciously dealt with, might have been sup- 
pressed without one drop of blood.* 

Sir Austen Layard’s next allegation is that the atrocities now 


1 The reader will find detailed proof of this from official documents in 7Arce 
Years of the Eastern Question, chap. iv. 


* Turkey, No. 1 (1877), pp. 170-1. 
* The People of Turkey, by a Consul’s Daughter and Wife, vol. i. p. 10. 
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imputed to the Russians and Bulgarians have been “ committed upon 
an inoffensive and defenceless population,” “one of the most moral 
populations in the world.” Now, the Parliamentary Papers which 
contain this despatch from the Ambassador contain also consular and 
other evidence which entirely contradicts his allegation. The reports 
of our own Consuls prove to demonstration that the atrocities 
charged against Russians and Bulgarians were all consequent on the 
saturnalia of horrors perpetrated by the Mussulman population as they 
fled before the Russian army. The revenge of the Bulgarians, therefore, 
assuming the truth of all the stories told against them, were acts of 
retaliation, not for the historical Bulgarian horrors of 1875, but for 
horrors recently committed, and of which the wounds were still 
gaping. The Consuls who have inade the most damaging reports 
against the Bulgarians are Consuls Calvert, Brophy, and Reade. 
But these very same reports bear witness to the fact that the misdeeds 
of the Bulgarians were in retaliation for atrocities of every kind just 
previously committed on them by the Mussulmans. A sample from 
each of the three Consuls will suffice. 

Consul Calvert relates the following facts. When the Mussulmans 
began to retreat before Gourko, “a band of Circassians and Turks” 
“ massacred sixty people of both sexes and all ages near Philippopolis,” 
“and had prepared to make a descent on the Christian quarter of 
Philippopolis,” for the purpose of massacre. But Mr. Calvert got wind 
of the plot, and prevailed on Safvet Pasha to send some troops to frus- 
trate it. When the Turkish authorities resolved to evacuate Philip- 
popolis they let loose all the Mussulman prisoners to prey on the 
Christian population. And as if this were not enough, they massacred 
in cold blood more than 100 Bulgarian “ political prisoners.” These 
prisoners were guilty of no crime beyond being men of influence and 
some wealth. ‘Their bodies,” says Consul Calvert, “ were thrown 
into a trench and partly covered with earth. I have visited the spot, 
and saw a number of arms, heads, and legs protruding from the 
earth. . . . From the clothes scattered about, I should say that 
the bodies were all those of Bulgarians. . . . Between the scene 
of this barbarous execution and the railway station I found also in 
one spot the bodies of twelve Bulgarian waggoners, cut and slashed 
beyond recognition.” 

Vice-Consul Brophy followed the track of the Mussulmans as 
they fled before the Russians, and he fills several pages with tales of 
horrors like the following, committed by the retreating refugees :— 


28 men and 8 women and children were killed, 4 men maimed for life, 
3 houses burnt, the church plundered, 6,500 sheep, 180 pairs of working 
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cattle, 1,600 oxen, cows, and calves, 150 brood mares, 50,000 bushels of grain, 
and everything in the way of copper vessels, bedding, household utensils, &c., 
were carried off. In the first place, 16 Circassians rode in and began to shoot 
down everybody they saw ; and afterwards 3,800 waggons of fugitives [Turks] 
stationed themselves in the village, and daily battues were made for the Bulgarians, 
who had all taken to the mountains. The result of these ‘‘ drives ” was the extortion 
by torture and threats of death of more than £5,000 in money, and the violation 
of 16 girls, and a much greater number of married women. 


Weary at last of the monotonous tale of rape and murder, burn- 
ing and robbery, he says :— 

I should mention once for all, that wherever these fugitives passed through a 
Rayah village they invariably carried off all the carts and working beasts, every 
portable article of value (such as clothes, copper vessels, rugs, &c.), and as much 
grain as they had conveyance for. Except in the case of some villages whose 
inhabitants fled to Kirk Kilissa, the Rayahs took shelter in the mountains ; but as 
there was snow on the ground, they were hunted down by Turks and Circassians 
(generally the latter), and if not murdered, compelled by torture (searing with 
hot irons on the head or breast, pricking with daggers, &c.) to come back with 
their captors to the village, and give up their concealed hoards of money. 


Sir Austen Layard makes capital of a despatch from Consul 
Reade, reporting crimes committed by the Bulgarians on the Mussul- 
mans of the Dobrudcha ; but he forgot to say that these outrages 
were subsequent to the date of a Memorandum which Sir Austen 
Layard himself had addressed to the Porte, and of which the sub- 
joined extract will show the purport :—! 

Mr. Layard desires to call the earnest attention of Safvet Pasha to the reports 
which he receives from all parts of Turkey in Europe and Asia Minor of the ter- 
rible outrages and excesses committed by Circassians and other marauders, appar- 
ently with the most complete impunity. A number of official reports to Mr. 
Layard on this subject have been submitted to his Excellency by Mr. Sandison. 
As to the general truthfulness of these, there cannot be a doubt. Indeed, his 
Excellency has frequently admitted it, and has promised that measures shall be 
taken without delay for the security of life and property in the districts infested by 
these robbers and murderers. . . . Many villages in the Dobrudcha have been 
almost deserted, in consequence of these shocking outrages. Even the German 
colonies in that district have suffered most severely from them. Appeal is made in 
vain for protection and justice to the Turkish authorities, who are either unable 
or unwilling to interfere. Mr. Layard is informed that small parties of Circassians 
are now in the habit of murdering every man, woman, and child that they meet. 
They return in the morning covered with blood, and boasting of their achieve- 
ments. 


The following is the only instance recorded of Mussulmans 
befriending Christians. “When the Mussulman fugitives had begun 
to devastate the Rayah villages,” says Vice-Consul Brophy, “the 
inhabitants of Tchekendje carried with their own carts and cattle 
3,000 bushels of corn from Modlesh to their own granaries, in order 

1 Turkey, No. 25 (1877), p. 139. 
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tO prevent its being plundered, and afterwards restored it to its 
Christian owners.” This act of kindness was rewarded by the 
Christians of Modlesh when their turn came. They protected the 
Mussulmans of Tchekendje, and got the Russian general to appoint an 
equal number of Mussulman and Christian zaptiehs to prevent any 
pillage of their property. If all the Mussulman villagers had remained 
and behaved like those of Tchekendje, they would doubtless have been 
treated in a similar manner. Cruelty is not characteristic of the Bul- 
garian peasantry in normal circumstances. Unprejudiced observers 
who have lived among them—it will suffice to name the late Lord 
Strangford, the German Ranke, and the authoress of “ The People of 
Turkey,” from among a host of authorities—all bear witness to the 
sterling quality of the Bulgarians—their sobriety, domestic purity, 
honesty, industry, and kindliness of disposition. Mrs. Blunt admits 
that “a people demoralised ” in the way she describes may, “in some 
instances, have acted treacherously both towards their late rulers and 
present protectors. But,” she adds, “the vices of rapacity, treachery, 
cruelty, and dishonesty could not have been the natural character- 
istic of this unhappy people until misery taught them the lesson.”! 
The whole case is summed up by Mr. Baring in the following perti- 
nent observation :—“ In these provinces we see a state of things 
which is unknown in other lands. In ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred the murderer or robber belongs to one class, while the 
victim belongs to another. The former is sure to be a Mussulman, 
the latter a Christian. There is no reciprocity in crime, if I may be 
allowed to use the expression.”? 

So much for Sir Austen Layard’s assertion that the outrages 
alleged against the Bulgarians were “committed, without cause or 
reason, upon an inoffensive and defenceless population ”—in fact, 
“‘ one of the most moral populations in the world.” 

How is it possible to put any confidence in the despatches of an 
Ambassador who draws on his imagination for his facts, and writes 
invariably in the tone and temper of a reckless partisan? Who but 
a reckless partisan would venture to declare, as Sir Austen Layard 
does,* that consular reports of outrages committed by “Greeks and 
Bulgarians” prove that Turkish rule is preferable to Christian ! 
Absurd and preposterous, however, as this inference is, it is not an 
uncommon one. It is therefore worth while to expose the fallacy 
which lurks beneath it. 

1 People of Turkey, vol. i. p. 9. 
2 Turkey, No. 15 (1877), p. 114. 
* Turkey, No. 42 (1878), pp. 7, 98. 
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The fallacy is the common one of drawing a general conclusion 
from a particular instance. Crimes committed under great provoca- 
tion are not necessarily a true index to the character and general 
policy of a nation or community. The Sicilian Vespers do not prove 
the people of Sicily unfit for self-government, nor the Reign of Terror, 
Frenchmen. The Dutch, in the agony of their conflict with Spain, 
were guilty of atrocities as heinous as any now imputed to the Bulga- 
rians. After giving instances of horrible barbarity on the part of the 
patriots during the siege of Haarlem, Motley says :— 

It is right to record those instances of cruelty sometimes perpetrated by the 
patriots as well as by their oppressors—a cruelty rendered almost inevitable by 
the incredible barbarity of the foreign invader. It was a war of wolfish malignity. 
In the words of Mendoza, every crime within and without Haarlem “seemed 
inspired by a spirit of special and personal vengeance.” The amount of blood 
poured out at Mechlin, Zutphen, Naarden, and upon a thousand scaffolds, had been 
crying too long from the ground. The Hollanders must have been more or less 
than men not to be sometimes betrayed into acts which justice and reason must 
cenounce.' 

Substitute Bulgaria for Holland, and this passage would be an 
admirable answer to Sir Austen Layard. But the aptest illustration 
of all is the case of the Hellenic Kingdom. Assume the absolute 
accuracy of the outrages reported against the Bulgarians, and multiply 
them tenfold, yet even then they will not approach in kind or in 
degree the frightful vengeance which the Greeks wreaked upon the 
Turks whenever they got the chance in the War of Independence. 
But the life, property, honour, and religious freedom of the Mussul- 
man are now as secure in Greece as they are in England, and 
considerably more secure than they are under his own Government. 
De Quincey does not exaggerate in the following passage the terrible 
picture of the struggle drawn by the pens of Finlay and Gordon:— 

Here are no remarkable contests of generosity; no triumphs glorified 
by mercy ; no sacrifices of interest the most basely selfish to martial honour ; no 
ear on either side for the pleadings of desolate affliction ; no voice in any quarter 
of commanding justice ; no acknowledgment of a common nature between the 
belligerents ; nor sense of a participation in the same human infirmities, dangers, 
or necessities. To the fugitives from the field of battle there was scarcely a 
retreat. To the prisoner there was absolutely no hope. Stern retribution, and 
the very rapture of vengeance, were the passions which presided on the one side ; 
on the other, fanaticism and the cruelty of fear and hatred, maddened by old 
hereditary scorn. Wherever the war raged there followed upon the face of the 
land one blank Aceldama. A desert tracked the steps of the armies, and a 
desert in which was no oasis ; and the very atmosphere in which men lived and 
breathed was a chaos of murderous passions. 

“ But,” he adds truly, “ this is the eternal law and providential 


1 Rise of the Dutch Republic, vol. ii. pp. 429-430. 
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retribution of oppression. The tyrant teaches to his slave the crimes 
and the cruelties which he inflicts ; blood will have blood ; and the 
ferocious oppressor is involved in the natural reaction of his own 
wickedness, by the frenzied retaliation of the oppressed.” De 
Quincey, therefore, does not scruple to characterise the war, so far 
as the Greeks were concerned, as charged with the highest “ heroism; 
with self-devotion on the sublimest scale, and the very frenzy of 
patriotic martyrdom ; with resurrection of everlasting hope upon 
ground seven times blasted by the blighting presence of the enemy; 
and with flowers radiant in promise, springing for ever from under 
the very tread of the accursed Moslem.” ! 

Let it be granted then, at least for the sake of argument, that 
Christian Governments have committed crimes as atrocious as those 
committed under Mussulman rule. But this is not, as in Turkey, 
the normal condition of their rule. They have in their religion a 
power of self-recovery which is lacking to the Mussulman. Their 
code of morals is always higher than the practice of even the best 
specimens of human excellence, and in the Divine Founder of their 
religion they have a Pattern Man, whose precepts and example are 
the perfection of all that is true and pure, unselfish and just. The 
consequence is, that the crimes of Christian Governments wound the 
conscience, if not always of the rulers, at least of some portion of 
the ruled. Even under the most odious of Christian Governments 
there is thus a minority who serve to keep alive the seeds of moral 
regeneration ; and there are, besides, the examples of other Christian 
nations whose practice is more in accord with their religion. The 
Turk’s practice, on the other hand, is quite abreast of his moral 
standard, as laid down in his Sacred Law, and exemplified in the life of 
his Pattern Man. What made the case of the Canaanites of old so 
hopeless was, that they did their abominations “ unto their gods” ; 
so that there was no hope of amendment, morality being corrupt at 
the fountain head, without a pure stream anywhere in reserve to 
draw from. And so it is with the Mussulman. His ideal of human 
perfection is a man who never hesitated to break all laws, human and 
divine, which barred his way to the gratification of his passions.’ 
It is not surprising, therefore, that the laws which regulate the Mussul- 
man’s domestic life should be what Sir W. Muir has fitly described 
them—“a mass of corruption, poisoning the minds and morals of 


? De Quincey’s Works, vol. x. pp. 145-6. 

2 ‘Tl s’abondonna sans mesure a ses passions.”—Saint-Hilaire. Mahomet 
et le Coran. Saint-Hilaire writes with a strong bias in favour of Mahomet and 
his religion. But facts were too strong for him, 
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every Mahometan student.” The consequence is, that in every state 
which accepts Islam for its portion there is what Amari{calls “ the 
germ of premature decay.” Islam rests on the principle of immut- 
ability, not in the sphere of faith alone, but in its political and social 
institutions as well. Its immoral code and the baleful example of 
its Prophet are unchangeable. Reform is absolutely impossible 
without forsaking Islam, for Islam professes to be, down to its 
minutest details, the last and perfect expression of the Divine Will.! 
It follows that any attempt at reform, in any matter touching the 
Sacred Law which rules every Mussulman state, is not only super- 
fluous, but impious in addition. 

Now, the relation of the Mussulman to the non-Mussulman is 
minutely prescribed in the Sacred Law, where, among other precepts, 
it is laid down that the Christian can never enjoy equality of rights 
with the Mussulman. He must ever continue to pay his yearly 
ransom for the right to live outside the pale of Islam, he must not be 
allowed to bear arms even in self-defence, and his testimony can 
never be received against a Mussulman. These are precepts of the 
Sacred Law, and no Sultan or Grand Vizier can ever abrogate them. 
They may be suspended under coercion from a stronger power. But 
to repeal or modify them spontaneously would be an act of apostasy 
on the part of a Mussulman ruler. Does not this show the folly 
of expecting reforms from the Turkish Government while we continue 
to respect its independence? The Sultan is bidden by his religion to 
yield to superior force even in matters which belong to the Sacred 
Law; but he is forbidden to yield except under coercion. To tell 
him, therefore, that we shall not coerce him is, in fact, to tell him 
to reject our advice. 

Sir Austen Layard’s assertion, then, that Mussulman rule in 
Bulgaria is “ preferable to Christian” displays a marvellous ignorance 
of the elementary facts of the case. Under Christian rule—or, for that 
matter, under atheistic rule, however bad—there is at least nothing 
inherently and eternally antagonistic to natural justice. Improve- 
ment is always possible. Under Mussulman rule, on the contrary, 
and under it alone of all political systems known to history, justice to 
the nonconformist is eternally impossible. The Mussulman Govern- 
ment has yet to be discovered which granted such a boon, except 
under compulsion. 


1 **L’ ultima edizione de’ comandi del Creatore scritta ab eterno ; recitata a 
brani dall’ Angiolo Gabriele all’ apostolo illiterato, il quale venia ripetendo la 
rivelazione, e si chiamolla Aordm, ossia lettera.”—Amari, Storia dei Mussulmani 
di Sicilia, vol. i. p. 51. 
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I have hitherto said nothing about the atrocities attributed to the 
Russians, as distinct from the Bulgarians, and the exigencies of 
space forbid my now doing more than call attention to certain 
preliminary considerations which seem to me to have been too much 
lost sight of. The same kind of charges which are now made 
against the Russian army were made against it during the progress 
of the war, and in every case in which it was possible to test them by 
the independent testimony of English correspondents they were 
proved to have been either errors or the deliberate inventions of the 
Turks. Mr. Layard, for example, reported the following atrocities : 
the massacre of the Mussulman population of Kezanlik by Gourko’s 
army, and the horrible torture of the Kaimakam—his eyes and 
teeth being torn out ; the deliberate drowning of the crew of a 
Turkish merchantman captured by a Russian cruiser ; the massacre 
of the garrison and population of Ardahan by the Russians ; and 
the abduction, for immoral purposes, of a large number of Mussul- 
man women by the army of Gourko in its retreat over the Balkans. 
All these stories were proved to be inventions pure and simple! 
Colonel Brackenbury, after experience of both campaigns, declared 
publicly that “the hand of the Russians was lighter on the 
Mussulmans than that of the Germans on the French.” And he 
contradicted, on personal knowledge, all the calumnies published 
against Gourko’s army. Captain Norman, the correspondent of the 
Times with the Turkish army in Armenia, and an ardent philo- 
Turk when he entered on the campaign, was equally emphatic in 
rebutting the calumnies on the Russian army in Armenia. After 
investigating on the spot Mr. Layard’s report of the alleged massacre 
at Ardahan, and finding it absolutely false, Captain Norman writes 
as follows :— 


The fugitives spoke in the highest terms of the Russians, who treated the sick 
and wounded with the greatest consideration and kindness, sending the worst 
cases to their own hospitals for treatment, and distributing the others among the 
neighbouring villages. All soldiers of the Nizam, or regular troops, taken pri- 
soners, are to be sent across the border to Russia ; but all prisoners of the Redif, 
or reserve troops, after being disarmed, were supplied with five days’ rations and 
allowed to proceed where they pleased, not even being put on their parole to 
refrain from serving again. Grain also has been distributed among the frontier 
villagers, to sow in their fields. This treatment, so foreign to what soldiers and 
villagers receive at the hands of their own Government, has produced a most 
favourable impression. . . . . . Of course Turkish official accounts tell of the 
atrocities committed by the Russians ; pillaging of villages, outrages on women, 
and slaying of children being freely attributed to the foe. I believe none of those 
things. I have now for the last week been following in the wake of the Russian 
army, and can see no traces nor hear any reports of any such misdeeds. On the 
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contrary, they appear to have behaved with the greatest moderation, and paid for 
everything they consumed I hear from all sides of the consideration 
shown to the sick and wounded, who receive far better nourishment and far more 
attention in the Russian hospitals than they do in their own. 
Again, in a letter dated from “Camp above Sarbartan, fifteen miles 
east of Kars, July 26th,” Captain Norman says :— 

I have marched with the Turkish army in the wake of the retiring Russian 
forces from Zewin to this place, and so far from there being any signs of oppres- 
sion, it is impossible to believe that we were in a country forming the seat of war. 
All Mahommedan villages are left untouched, cattle feeding on the pasture land, 
the crops ripe for the sickle ; and all seems as if smiling peace, not grim war, was 

There are stories of women being violated, and of men who 
refused to embrace Christianity being sent to Siberia. These are all false. 

Such was the conduct of the Russians to the Mussulmans. How 
was it rewarded? Captain Norman asserts, towards the close of the 
campaign, that “the prisoners taken during this campaign in various 
actions may be counted on one’s fingers, and the wounded prisoners 
by a negative figure.” Even the soldiers of the regular army of the 
Sultan, he declares, “slay all the wounded men found on the field 
of battle.” And worse crimes than cold-blooded massacres were 
perpetrated on the Russian wounded. The following is far from 
being a solitary instance :— 

Directly it became known in the city of Erzeroum that the fortunes of the 

day rested with the Osmanli, bands of women trooped up to the field, armed 
with knives, hatchets, choppers, whatever household weapons came first to their 
hands, and then commenced a system of mutilations which it does not do to dwell 
on. Suffice it to say that, from Englishmen who visited the battle-field on the 
following day, I learn that nearly every Russian found lying on the ground was 
decapitated and subjected to nameless outrage, and that the appearance of the 
wounds proved that many of them were inflicted on still living men ! 
This is bad enough, but the Bayazid massacre was still worse. The 
author gives the particulars on the authority of Sir Arnold Kemball, 
the British Commissioner with the Turkish army. The Russian 
garrison of about 1,600 men, being surrounded by overwhelming 
numbers, and finding their water supply cut off, arranged written 
terms of capitulation with the Turkish commander, Faik Pasha, a 
lieutenant-general in the service of the Sultan. All preliminaries 
having been arranged, the Russian garrison laid down their arms and 
began to march out, between files of Turkish regular soldiers. When 
upwards of 300 of them had passed the gate, the Kurds feil upon 
them and massacred 236, the regular soldiers looking on. The rest 
escaped to the fortress and closed the gates. Baulked in their inten- 
tion to murder the whole garrison, the Kurds, under the leadership 
of their officers, rushed into the defenceless town :— 
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The scene that ensued was one of unparalleled horror. The town contained 
165 Christian families, and all of the men, women, and children were ruthlessly 
put to thesword . . . . Including the Russian prisoners, 2,400 people were mas- 
sacred. In every house small groups of dead were lying shockingly mutilated, 
and in the most revolting and indecent positions . . . . In one church 200 bodies 
were found. Scarcely one house existed in which there were not two or more 
corpses ; and—shame to Turkey, shame to the name of soldier—Faik Pasha, a 
lieutenant-general, at the head of six battalions of soldiers—heaven save the 
mark !—never moved a file into the town to check those bloodthirsty scoundrels 
in their work of slaughter. 


How would an English army deal with an enemy of this sort 
when it got him within its power? The suppression of the Indian 
Mutiny supplies the answer. Yet when the Russians got their enemy 
into their power, far from retaliating on him, they dressed his wounds 
and ministered to his needs. ‘This is the testimony of a British 
officer, who avows that he was “a strong philo-Turk” till close 
contact with the Turks converted him. And his testimony is con- 
firmed by Sir Arnold Kemball. The honour of the Russian army in 
Bulgaria was vindicated not less satisfactorily. Its magnificent self- 
control after the massacre of the Shipka Pass was attested by English, 
German, French, Italian, and Spanish eye-witnesses. At the fall of 
Plevna, too, not one Russian or Roumanian prisoner was found of 
all the thousands who had been taken alive, but their mutilated 
corpses bore witness to the inhuman conduct of their captors. Yet 
here again it is recorded by independent witnesses that the Russians 
took no revenge. That Russian soldiers here and there may have 
been guilty of excesses is probable ; but that is no more than might 
be said of any army in similar circumstances. 

Now, suppose there had been no independent witnesses at that time 
in Europe and in Asia to vindicate the Russian troops from the slanders 
of the Turks and of Sir Austen Layard? The probability is that these 
slanders would have been credited. But after the collapse of the 
Turkish arms there were no independent witnesses to test the 
credibility of the accusations against the Russians. It ought to be 
known, however, that these accusations rest on precisely the same 
kind of evidence that supported the accusations which were so 
completely destroyed by the testimony of trustworthy Englishmen. 
Now, which is more probable—that troops who had shown such 
rare magnanimity under almost intolerable provocation should revel 
in inhuman orgies long after the indignation had cooled? or that 
those who had invented calumnies against the Russians before should 
repeat the experiment when there were no longer witnesses above 
suspicion to expose them? No fair-minded person can hesitate as 
to the answer, 
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But we are not left to rely on probabilities alone. The Cor- 
respondents of the Daily Mews have established a world-wide 
reputation for trustworthiness not less than for their energy and 
enterprise. One of them has followed in the track of the Rhodope 
Commissioners, and has refuted by personal investigation, and in 
some cases by the medium of his own eyes and ears, no small part 
of the stories sent home by Sir Austen Layard. It is scarcely ne- 
cessary, however, to go into details. It is known that not only the 
Russian but the German and Austrian Commissioners have declined 
to sign the Rhodope Report, and we have yet to learn whether the 
French and Italian Commissioners will sign it without reservation. 
What is certain, however, is that the Report rests on evidence which 
is exclusively Turkish—that is, entirely unworthy of credit. Nor is 
this all. The Correspondent of the Daly News asserts that the 
witnesses were “ coached” beforehand in the evidence which they 
were instructed to give. Colonel Brackenbury and other corre- 
spondents vouched for this system of “‘ coaching” in the stories which 
they themselves were able to dispose. The bias of the Commission 
was further shown by its dealings with the “ Commander-in-chief” of 
the Rhodope insurgents, whom they addressed as “ Excellency,” 
and whom they allowed to arrange the modus operandi of collecting 
evidence. I happen to know something of his “ Excellency,” and 
this knowledge does not inspire me with much confidence in him. 
He is the son of a Polish lady who married a Scotch gentleman of 
the name of Sinclair, or St. Clair. ‘‘Colonel St. Clair,” as he now 
calls himself, entered the British army with his brother at the com- 
mencement of the Crimean War, and both brothers went through 
that campaign. The Emperor Nicholas took umbrage at this, and 
ordered Madame St. Clair and her husband to quit Poland, and also, 
I believe, to realise the bulk of her property there. On the con- 
clusion of the war both sons left the British Army. One of them 
entered the diplomatic service of England. The other led a wander- 
ing unsettled life. I believe that he was a British Consul somewhere 
in Turkey for a while. After the Polish rebellion of 1863 had been 
entirely crushed, Mr. St. Clair crossed the Russian frontier at the 
head of a band of rebels, and was speedily captured and imprisoned. 
Through the intervention of the British Ambassador at St. Peters- 
burg, however, he was set at liberty after a short detention. Some 
time after this, Mr. St. Clair and an Irishman of the name of Brophy 
settled down together in Bulgaria and tried their luck at farming. 
In 1868 they published as joint authors a book entitled “A Resi- 
dence in Bulgaria.” The edition burdened the shelves of the pub- 
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lisher till last year, when it was republished under a new title and 
with a few additional observations on the Eastern Question. The 
animus of the book may be gathered from one quotation : 

When you find Bulgarian or Greek villages in close proximity to Turkish 
settlements, the women are moral, and the men as honest as Rayahs can possibly 
be. But where there are some villages purely Christian clustered together, the 
women are Messalinas and the men scoundrels. . . . Turkish rule alone keeps 
the poison under. Woe to these people if the Turks ever leave them! 

This portrait of the Turk as the moral leaven of Christianity is 
certainly creditable to the originality of Messrs. Brophy and St. Clair, 
The former is now the Vice-Consul Brophy, whose reports occupy so 
large a space of the Blue-Books. I think we may at least infer 
that when he bears witness against the Turks and in favour of the 
Christians of Bulgaria his testimony is not likely to err on the side of 
injustice towards the former or partiality towards the latter. Mr. 
St. Clair, in his own name, commits himself to the following startling 
statement :-—— 

No atrocities have been committed [z.¢. in 1875] by Mussulmans. I have evidence 
to the contrary, and no evidence to prove even Mr, Baring’s report to be true: In 
fact, the whole thing is a cock-and-bull story, upon evidence of the most mendacious 
nature, and causes the British public to swallow all that pernicious nonsense as if 
it were official evidence. . . . The only report which tallies with the fact is that 
of Edib Effendi’s ! 

This is the gentleman who carefully prepared the evidence for the 
Rhodope Commissioners, and “ coached” their witnesses, and I leave 
the reader to estimate the value of a report based on such evidence. 
I have no doubt that Colonel St. Clair, late brigadier-general of 
Circassians by commission from the Porte, would like exceedingly to 
be the first Prince of the Pomaks of Mount Rhodope ; but he is 
hardly the person whom I should expect to find in indirect but con- 
fidential relations with the British Ambassador at Constantinople,! 
“ imploring arms, ammunition, medicines.” I am still more surprised 
that the Ambassador should have made this appeal public through the 
agency of the Foreign Office ; and I am most surprised of all that 
Sir Austen Layard should send home, and that his Government should 
publish to the world, on the authority of an anonymous libeller, whose 
disguise it is not hard to pierce, a most foul charge against the Russian 
army. “ Les Russes,” says this precious document, “ ont inventé un 
moyen terrible pour décimer la population.” The ‘rest is too 
abominable to be transferred to these pages. 

But I have a more serious charge even than this to bring against 
the British Ambassador at Constantinople. In the Parliamentary 


1 See Turkey, No. 42 (1878), pp. 97-8. 
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Paper marked “ Turkey, No. 42 (1878),” there is on page 98 a short 
note from Sir A. Layard, enclosing a document entitled “ Appel des 
Musulmans opprimés au Congrés de Berlin.” The “ Appeal” itself 
is short enough, but it is supported by a collection of documents 
which fill nearly the whole of the Parliamentary Papers marked 
“ Turkey, No. 45.” One of these documents is headed “ Protestation 
des Habitants de Batoum, couverte de 33,247 signatures ou cachets.” 
It urges various reasons why Batoum should not be annexed to 
Russia, and expresses a hope that “the European Powers” would 
oppose the cession, “and especially England, whose solicitude for 
our rights has been manifested in a particular manner.” Then occurs 
the following significant passage :— 

C’est donc dans cet espoir que nous avons précédemment adressé deux dépéches 
télégraphiques au Gouvernement Anglais, et délégué, avec une procuration 
réguliére, douze de nos notables prés du Consul Anglais de Trébizonde, afin de 
lui faire l’exposé verbal de la situation, et de solliciter son concours dans I’ceuvre 
que nous avons entreprise de la défense de nos droits et de nos intéréts. 


What answer did the English Consul make to this formal request 
from the Lazes for English protection and aid? The documents sent 
home by Sir Austen Layard afford no clue to that question. But a 
flood of light is thrown upon the matter by two of the documents 
attached to the original copy of the “ Appeal of oppressed Mussul- 
mans,” but which Sir A. Layard has apparently neglected to send 
home with the rest. They require no further explanation than that 
the first is a letter to the Grand Vizier from Joussouf Zia Pasha, the 
Governor-General of Trebizond: 


I have the honour to transmit a copy of an address from the inhabitants of 
Batoum, signed by 33,247 of the best-known citizens of that town and its imme- 
diate neighbourhood ; and also a copy of a letter received by me from five 
merchants of Batoum. 

Letter of the Five Merchants of Batoum, 

**Your Excellency is without doubt acquainted with the events which have 
lately happened here. 

‘* Ali and Osman Pasha came here from Trebizond, having been sent to 
Batoum by the English consul of your town. Immediately after their arrival 
there was a general meeting, and a committee was chosen which established an 
understanding between all the inhabitants, and set to work at once. The arrival 
of Ali and Osman, furnished with money, has been a happy circumstance. Thanks 
to their generous zeal and activity, the numerous dfferences which existed have 
disappeared, and complete understanding now exists between all parties. The 
inhabitants of Adjares have armed themselves, and are defending the frontier. 
The inhabitants of Matchel, Végui¢, Matchoul, and other places, are beginning 
to take up arms. Everything goes on most satisfactorily. Congratulate the 
consul on our behalf, and tell him that we have made good use of his subsidies. 
Thanks to our agreement (entente), we reckon upon the success of our undertaking, 
and upon the moral and material support of England, which has been promised 
us by the consul.” 
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The Consul mentioned in this document is Vice-Consul Biliotti. 
Where did he get the “subsidies” which he sent to the insurgent 
Lazes? And who authorised him to promise them “ the moral and 
material support of England?” That he acted on his own respon- 
sibility is, of course, out of the question. And while these intrigues 
were going on, Sir Austen Layard was moving heaven and earth to 
rouse public opinion in England to fever heat against the cession of 
Batoum to Russia, and this, too, after the cession had already been agreed 
to by the English Government in the Salisbury-Schouvaloff Memoran- 
dum. We hear much of “ Russian intrigues.” What should we have 
said during the Indian Mutiny had we discovered that the leader of the 
Mutiny was an ex-officer of the Russian army in confidential relation 
with the Russian Ambassador at Constantinople, and that a Consul 
under the jurisdiction of the same Ambassador was organising an 
insurrection in another part of our dominions, and promising the 
insurgents “the moral and material support of Russia”? If the 
Government really desire “ peace with honour,” they ought to lose 
no time in removing Sir Austen Layard from Constantinople. 


MALCOLM MACCOLL. 
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SIR ¥OHN SUCKLING. 


BRIEF career, marked occasionally by brilliant, but still more 

frequently by melancholy and erratic episodes, is associated with 
the author of the “ Ballad upon a Wedding.” This exquisite poem 
finds a place in every collection of lyric verse, yet of its writer com- 
paratively little is known. Anticipating the wits and courtiers of the 
Restoration, we find their idiosyncrasies prefigured in Suckling : like 
them, he wore his life and his heart upon his sleeve ; like them, he 
spent his substance upon gorgeous apparel and riotous living, while 
the thunderbolts of a nation’s anger were being forged ; and like 
many of the minions of Charles II., he ended a life of extremes by a 
violent and miserable death. But there was a touch of true chivalry 
in Suckling’s nature absent from those later men, whom Macaulay 
describes as possessing “foreheads of bronze, hearts like the nether 
millstone, and tongues set on fire of hell.” Suckling fought credit- 
ably in the field during the Thirty Years’ War. Moreover, by his 
counsels, he did all that was possible to check the drifting tide cf 
events which ultimately alienated Charles I. from the great body of 
his people. A letter now extant, written by the poet to his friend 
Jermyn (afterwards Earl of St. Alban’s), is distinguished for its wise 
political judgment, and its remarkable foresight. To this letter some 
subsequent references will be made. It is, however, as a poet that 
Suckling chiefly deserves to be, and will continue to be, remembered. 
In the course of a chequered existence he had many moments of 
true inspiration. Recklessness and debauchery could not utterly 
eradicate the gleams of genius, and in his happiest effusions he 
touches a point of excellence far beyond the reach of a Sedley or a 
Rochester. 

Suckling was born at Twickenham, early in the year 1609. On both 
sides he appears to have been well connected. From a memorial of 
the poet published by one of his descendants some forty years ago, 
we learn that his mother was sister to Sir Lionel Cranfield, afterwards 
created Earl of Middlesex and Lord Treasurer. His father, who was 
returned in 1601 as Member for Dunwich, was subsequently created 
principal Secretary of State and Comptroller of the Household to 
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King James I. As an evidence of the efficiency and zeal with which 
he transacted the duties of these high offices, on the death of the 
King, Charles I. sustained him in his important posts, and further 
conferred upon him the dignity of a Privy Councillor. Parliamentary 
honours appear to have run in the poet’s family, for Suckling’s father 
was the youngest son of Robert Suckling, Esquire, of Woodton, in 
the county of Norfolk, who represented the city of Norwich in the 
two Parliaments of 1570 and 1585. The ancestors of this gentleman 
had possessed estates in the village of Woodton from the year 1348. 
There is a prevalent theory—illustrated by the case of Milton and 
many other instances—that the mental constitution of men of genius 
is inherited from the maternal side ; whether this be the case or not, 
the upholders of such theory may cite Suckling in further illustration 
of it. A contemporary affirmed that the poet derived his vivacity and 
his wit from his mother, and that “ his father was but a dull fellow.” 
The King’s Comptroller, however, must have exhibited more solid, if 
less conspicuous and dazzling qualities than those which were after- 
wards developed in his son. A man of genius may squander an 
estate, but it takes a man of sound judgment, shrewdness, and perspi- 
cacity to acquire it. Suckling’s biographer, indeed, remarks of the 
Secretary of State, that he “possesses letters, written by him on 
matters of family business, in which a solidity of judgment and 
a knowledge of human nature are displayed, in language of rematkable 
vigour; nor can it reasonably be imagined that, without qualifications 
somewhat above an ordinary standard, Sir John (the father) would 
have been selected by his Sovereign as a Privy Councillor, in times 
which, verging fast towards turbulence and rebellion, were already 
marked by increasing difficulties and open dissatisfaction.” In 1621, 
when Lord Brooke resigned the Chancellorship of the Exchequer, Sir 
John Suckling the elder and Sir Richard Weston were named for the 
office. Weston was eventually appointed, but the fact that Suckling 
was his only rival is evidence of his political parts, ability, and 
influence. It is not uninteresting also to note that the statesman 
occasionally strayed into that field where his son subsequently gained 
his laurels—the field of poesy. Amongst the panegyrical verses pre- 
fixed to Coryat’s “Crudities,” published in 1611, is the following 
Sonnet by the elder Suckling, which is not without a certain incisive- 
ness of expression :— 
Whether I thee should either praise or pitty, 
My senses at a great dilemma are : 
For when I thinke how thou hast travail’d farre, 


Canst Greeke and Latin speake, art curteous, witty ; 
EE2 
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I thee in these, and, thee for them, commend ; 
But, when I thinke, how thou, false friends to keepe, 
Dost weare thy body, and dost leese thy sleepe, 

I thee, then, pitty, and do discommend. 

Thy feete have gone a painful pilgrimage, 
Thou many nights dost wrong thy hands and eyes, 
In writing of thy long apologies ; 

Thy tongue is, all the day, thy restlesse page. 

For shame, intreate them better ; I this crave, 

So they more ease, and thou more wit shalt have. 


The poet’s mother died in the year 1613, when her son was not yet 
five years of age. Lady Suckling’s mental accomplishments appear 
to have been an admirable complement to the excellence of her 
character. Her husband cherished her memory to the last, and 
amongst the items in his will is the following :—“I give to my 
oving brother-in-lawe, the Earl of Middlesex, my picture of my late 
dear wife, hanginge in my country house, amongst other pictures, in 
the little roome next the great hall; for the love he bore to my late 
deare wife, his most lovinge sister.” Obscurity envelopes the early 
years of Suckling’s career, At the age of five, being then deprived 
by death of a mother’s care, he left the paternal roof, but nothing 
definite is known of his history until the year 1623, when he went to 
Cambridge, and matriculated at Trinity College. At this period he 
was scarcely fifteen years of age ; and by way of further instance of 
his precocity it is mentioned that he spoke Latin at ten, and wrote 
it with fluency and purity at fourteen. Some inaccurate biographers 
have credited him with these and other acquirements at even a much 
earlier age. 

With regard to Suckling’s attainments in the arts and sciences, his 
descendant concludes that “ he was a polite rather than a deep scholar. 
Music, languages, and poetry were the accomplishments he most cul- 
tivated, and in which he was most desirous to excel ; nor is it agree- 
able to the acknowledged vivacity of his constitution, to imagine 
that more abstruse or graver subjects could very long engage his 
attention.” He appears to have had a singular quickness of appre- 
hension, but it would be unwarrantable to assume that in the studies 
just indicated he developed the talents which belong to extraor- 
dinary genius alone, seeing that the well-bred youth of both sexes 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries furnished numerous 
examples of equal devotion to and success in those branches of 
polite learning which distinguished Suckling. 

The character of Suckling had to a large extent manifested itself 
at the time of his father’s death in 1627. The brilliant youth, then 
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nearly nineteen, had been admitted to Court, had already mingled 
in its gaieties, and had become infected by its spirit. How this fact 
impressed a grave and careful man like the father, may be inferred 
from the circumstance that by his will the latter debarred his heir 
from entering upon full possession of the family estates until he had 
attained his twenty-fifth year. Suckling had already become the 
devotee of pleasure, and was one of her most ardent worshippers. 
He had a natural aptitude towards the frivolities which distinguished 
the bulk of the frequenters of the Court, and possessed as well many 
attractions of person and manner. The gilded butterfly life which 
was even now a characteristic of fashionable society exactly suited 
Suckling’s temperament and disposition. 

So, while Suckling the elder was appointing sermons to be 
preached, “ acknowledging God’s mercies and favours towards him,” 
the younger had already begun that career which was to make ducks 
and drakes of the fortune and estate which had been accumulated 
and secured with so much labour. The father’s early death was a 
disastrous event as affecting the future of the poet, for it threw him 
completely adrift upon a world of temptation, without a single check 
upon his passions and desires. Conspicuous alike by birth, fortune, 
and person, it was but natural that Suckling’s friendship should be 
eagerly sought by men always ready to welcome a boon companion, 
of trenchant wit and satisfactory depth of pocket. Two years after 
the event which left him his own master, Suckling went abroad, 
travelling through France, Italy, and Germany. One of the old 
philosophers says that travel is good for youth; and if the wanderer 
opened his mind only to its legitimate influences, there could be no 
exception taken to the aphorism. In Suckling’s case, however, the 
reverse happened ; while not insensible to the value of the knowledge 
which might be gained of the various peoples among whom he travelled, 
he appears to have imitated the follies of those with whom he mingled, 
and to have exhibited but a transient admiration for their virtues. 

In 1631, however, we come upon the poet under nobler auspices. 
At this time Europe was considerably agitated by the evil fortune 
which seemed to dog the footsteps of the Prince Palatine of the 
Rhine. The .English sovereign being related to the unfortunate 
prince—the latter had married the King’s sister—a movement began 
in his favour, and it speedily caught up some of the best spirits in 
this country. After much persuasion, King Charles granted a com- 
mission to the Marquis of Hamilton to take up arms in favour of the 
Prince Palatine. The troops raised landed in Germany on the 31st 
July 1631, and amongst others who were immediately attached to 
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the Marquis’s person was Sir John Suckling. He appears to have 
served with distinction under the Swedish banner in this the Thirty 
Years’ War. The English auxiliaries rendered effectual service to 
Gustavus Adolphus at the first defeat of Tilly, on the 7th of Sep- 
tember 1631, before Leipsic. Suckling was also present “at the 
sieges of Crossen, Guben, Glogau, and Magdeburg, and obtained con- 
siderable military reputation for his conduct in several successive 
actions, fought during the inroads of Hamilton, in the provinces of 
Lusatia and Silesia.” Writing to one of his friends in England, whose 
communication he had long left unanswered, the poet says: “ We 
have ever since been upon a march ; and the places we are come to 
have afforded rather blood than ink ; and of all things, sheets have 
been the hardest to come by, especially those of paper.” So that 
while Suckling had been content for some years to earn a reputation 
for gallantry at Court, he did not shrink, when opportunity offered, 
from earning his spurs in the more dangerous enterprises of the 
battle-field. When he returned to his native country, with all “ his 
blushing honours thick upon him,” he would seem to have made 
quite a sensation, his reputation having been considerably enhanced 
by his achievements. Sir William Davenant wrote : “ He was so 
famous at Court for his accomplishments, and readie sparkling witt, 
that he was the bull that was bayted ; his repartee and witt being 
most sparkling, when most set on and provoked.” 

Lord Walpole has left a picture of the Court of Charles I. which 
serves at least to show the superiority of that unfortunate monarch’s 
tastes over those of his son. “The pleasures of the Court were 
carried on with much taste and magnificence. Poetry, painting, 
music, and architecture were all called in to make them rational 
amusements. Ben Jonson was the Laureate ; Inigo Jones the in- 
ventor of the decorations ; Lanitre and Ferabosco composed the 
symphonies ; the King, the Queen, and the young nobility danced in 
the interludes.” This description has the advantage of one which 
might be drawn of the Court of Charles II., wherein Sedley and 
Rochester should be penning their lewd love ditties, lords and ladies 
should be seeking to rival each other in gallantry, and the King 
should be alternating his amours by such weighty occupations as 
chasing flies round the drawing-room, in which he should be assisted 
by the Duchess of Portsmouth. Suckling not only speedily took a 
high place in the favour of the Court, but he even strove to emulate 
Royalty itself in the magnificence of the entertainments he provided 
both at his country seat at Whitton and at his town residence. One 
of these entertainments appears to have outshone all the rest, and to 
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have cost many thousands of pounds—an immense sum two centuries 
ago. Having regaled his guests, we are told, in sumptuous fashion— 
every court lady of youth and beauty was present—he provided a 
last course of silk stockings, garters, and gloves. ‘This act gratified 
his desire for gallantry and his partiality for the dizarre and the 
extraordinary at the same time. He does not appear to have passed 
his calmer moments in feelings of regret over fortune squandered 
and health undermined, but rather to have devoted them to the 
composition of letters to the reigning beauties of the period. 
Having entered upon the seductive path, he found the descent very 
easy ; any spare moments he had while attending upon the Court 
he devoted to play, and it is stated that on one occasion his sisters 
came to the Piccadilly bowling-green, “ crying for the feare he should 
lose all their portions.” Cards and bowls became his infatuation, 
and the knowledge of his pursuits soon spread over the whole town ; 
so much so, says a contemporary writer, “that no shopkeeper 
would trust him for sixpence ; as to-day, for instance, he might, by 
winning, be worth £200; the next day, he might not be worth half 
so much, or, perhaps, ménus nihilo.” Whether this picture be 
exaggerated, as declared by other writers, we have no means of 
judging ; but it is only just to Suckling to give the other side, and to 
say that there were those who believed his indulgence in play could 
not be very great or deep, seeing that he did not seriously impair his 
estate thereby. Still, his fondness for play drew upon him remon- 
strances from several quarters, and, in replying to a lady Mentor on 
one occasion, Suckling brings into play all his ready and nimble wit. 
“ Though, madam,” he says, “I have ever hitherto believed play to 
be a thing in itself as merely indifferent as religion to a statesman, or 
love made in a privy-chamber ; yet, hearing you have resolved other- 
wise for me, my faith shall alter without my becoming more learned 
upon it, or once knowing why it should do so. . . . And now, since 
I know your ladyship is too wise to suppose to yourself impossi- 
bilities ; and, therefore, cannot think of such a thing as of making me 
absolutely good, it will not be without some impatience that I shall 
attend to know what sin you will be pleased to assign me in the room 
of this.” Suckling naturally gravitated towards men of wit and 
learning, and it was this fact probably which drew forth the charge 
against him that he was a despiser of the nobility. Davenant—from 
whom we have already quoted, and who appears to have been one of 
the great gossips of the age—says that the poet would boast “he did 
not much care for a lord’s converse ; for that they were, in those 
dayes, damnably proud and arrogant, and the French would say that 
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my Lord d’Angleterre look’t comme un mastiff dog.” That Suckling 
neither utterly contemned the aristocracy nor was despised by the 
best of that order in return, is proved from the fact that two of his 
most intimate friends were the noble and virtuous Lord Falkland and 
Roger Boyle, Lord Broghill ; while the friendship of Jonson, Shirley, 
Hall, and others attests the esteem in which he was held by the 
literary men of the period. 

After giving advice to a relative upon an affaire de ceur, Suckling 
himself seems to have fallen a victim to the tender passion. The 
lady was a daughter of Sir Henry Willoughby, and we learn that she 
was a lady of great expectations, but that her temper and disposition 
were revengeful and coarse. She behaved herself in a singular 
manner towards Suckling, setting him by the ears through the aid of 
another of her suitors, the brother of Sir Kenelm Digby. The affair 
led to blows on one side, Digby belabouring Suckling most unmerci- 
fully. As the latter did not attempt to retaliate, the stigma of 
cowardice was affixed on him. The truth seems to have been that 
Digby was a deadly swordsman, while Suckling could by no means 
lay claim to equal skill. The former goaded the poet on, hoping 
that he would draw, and thus fall a victim to his weapon; but 
Suckling seems to have had no fancy for being “ pinked,” indulging 
the common-sense view that the matter of the quarrel scarcely justi- 
fied him in throwing his life away. The charge of cowardice can 
scarcely be sustained against him, seeing that on other occasions he 
did not retreat from the face of danger. Besides which, he was no 
match physically for Digby, in addition to lacking his strength and 
skill, For the indignity put upon the poet, Digby was compelled to 
make an ample and abject apology, by order of the King. 

In the year 1635, in consequence of a royal edict requiring those 
who held places of employment under his Majesty in certain counties 
of the realm to repair to their several quarters, Suckling retired to his 
country seat, where he now devoted himself to literature. He shortly 
produced his “Session of the Poets,” an idea which has been worked 
upon by many subsequent writers. This was followed by a prose 
effort—generally considered very happy and forcible—entitled “ An 
Account of Religion by Reason.” The play of “ Aglaura” succeeded 
in 1638. The King and his court are believed to have witnessed the 
first representation of this play. In the year 1639 was published the 
poet’s tragedy of “ Brennoralt.” 

Suckling was now attaining that literary position which he had 
long coveted. The critics praised him, the King honoured him by 
his friendship, and the world at large admired him. What man, how- 
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ever, has been allowed for ever to remain upon the pinnacle of suc- 
cess? If Fortune has raised him up, some form of trouble or other 
is sure, sooner or later, to disturb him in his high estate. The 
interruption to Suckling’s felicity was of a domestic nature. One of 
his sisters had married Sir George Southcott, a Devonshire knight, 
who cruelly ill-treated his wife, and finally left her a widow by com- 
mitting suicide. We can imagine that the affair created no little 
scandal in those circles where Suckling was desirous to shine ; yet he 
appears to have written a letter to his sister in which he gave her the 
straightforward advice not to pretend a sorrow which she could not 
feel. He was not surprised “that a man who had lived ill all his 
time in a house should break a window, or steal away in the night 
through an unusual postern.” “Nothing,” he added, “has a worse 
mien than counterfeit sorrow: and you must have the height of 
woman’s art to make yours appear other, especially when the 
spectators shall consider all the story.” As Suckling’s epistle is 
perhaps the most remarkable specimen extant of a letter of con- 
dolence, we will quote its concluding paragraph, wherein the writer 
is unable to restrain the flow of his wit :— 


I must confess it is a just subject for our sorrow, to hear of any that does 
quit his station, without //is leave that placed him there : and yet, as ill a mien 
as this act has, ’twas a-la-Romansci, as you may see by a line of Mr. Shakes- 
peare’s, who, bringing in Titinius after a lost battle, speaking to his sword, and 
bidding it find out his heart, adds— 

‘ By your leave, gods ! this is a Roman’s part.’ 

’Tis true, I think cloak-bag strings were not then so much in fashion ; but, to 
those that are not sword-men, the way is not so despicable ; and, for my own 
part, I assure you, Christianity highly governs me in the minute in which I do 
not wish, with all my 4eart, that all the discontents in his Majesty’s three king- 
doms would find out this very way of satisfying themselves and the world. 


In the year 1639 the relations between Charles I. and his 
Scottish subjects had become so strained as to give rise to the most 
gloomy forebodings. The King ill understood the Scotch temper 
and character, and he was led on to a policy which in the long run 
proved most disastrous. The attempt to impose a liturgy upon the 
northern inhabitants of the kingdom excited the warmest hostility, 
and the monarch speedily found himself under the necessity of 
taking active measures against the Scots, for which he was totally 
unprepared. Rebellion broke out, but Charles could not get the 
necessary supplies wherewith to combat it. Meanwhile the malcon- 
tents advanced to the English borders. Matters having now become 
critical, several courtiers stepped into the breach and served the King 
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by raising forces at their own expense. Amongst these friends of his 
Majesty was Sir John Suckling. To him belongs the distinction, of 
having raised, at his own charge, the finest troop of horse which 
volunteered service in favour of the King. So richly accoutred was 
this troop that it is said to have cost Suckling £12,000—an enor- 
mous sum of our money. The other portions of the army were 
likewise so expensively equipped, that Charles humorously re- 
marked, “the Scots would fight stoutly, if it were but for the 
Englishmen’s fine clothes.” When the army was ready for action, 
Charles wavered, in accordance with his usual habit, and his soldiers 
found themselves upon the banks of the Tweed, walking up and 
down irresolute, yet ready for action. Writing at this time upon the 
vacillation prevailing in the King’s councils, Suckling says: “ We are 
at length arrived at that river, about the uneven running of which 
my friend Mr. William Shakespeare makes Henry Hotspur quarrel 
so highly with his fellow rebels; and, for his sake, I have been 
something curious to consider the scantlet of ground that angry 
Monsieur would have had in ; but cannot find it could deserve his 
choler ; nor any of the other side, ours ; did not the King think it 
did.” Suckling added that the enemy was not yet visible, which, it 
may be, “is the fault of the climate, which brings men as slowly 
forwards as plants.” Neither Suckling nor any other adherent of the 
King had subsequently reason to complain about the backwardness 
of the Scots. When the tug of war came, the handsomely-dressed 
English troops proved no match for the hardy soldiers of the North. 
Charles’s army appeared at Berwick, sufficiently numerous, but badly 
generalled. The Scots had Lesly for their leader, and this gallant 
warrior infused into his troops something of his own valour and 
enthusiasm. The two armies came within sight of each other at 
Dunse, when Lord Holland humiliated the King’s troops by ordering 
a retreat without striking a blow. This event gave rise to a good 
deal of satire at Suckling’s expense. So much had been made of his 
troop, and it had attained such celebrity, that this collapse provided 
an exhaustless source of wit for his opponents. It is now generally 
confessed, however, that no personal imputation can be cast upon 
Suckling in the affair, seeing that he was compelled, like others, to 
carry out the orders of the commander-in-chief. Amongst the lam- 
poons which were hurled at Suckling, Percy has preserved one, a 
well-known ballad, which was believed by many to be the work of 
Sir John Mennis, but which others have attributed to Suckling him- 
self—as a kind of good-humoured banter upon the performances in 
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which he bore a part. This ballad, which is a parody of the older 
song “John Dory,” began thus :— 


Sir John he got him an ambling nag, 
To Scotland for to ride-a ; 

With a hundred horse more, all his own he swore, 
To guard him on every side-a. 


The remaining verses show that when the time came to fight Sir 
John suddenly remembered that he had business to transact in his 
tent, as Artemus Ward said of the soldiers at the battle of Bull’s 
Run, “who suddenly remembered that they had business in 
Washington which could not be neglected.” So— 


To cure his feare, he was sent to the reare, 
Some ten miles back, and more-a: 
Where Sir John did play at trap and away, 
And ne’er saw the enemy more-a. 


Perhaps the best proof that no charge of cowardice on this occa- 
sion can be sustained against Suckling is the fact that the King 
retained his old friendship for him. The ludicrous result of the 
campaign against the Scots is matter of history. A bloodless cam- 
paign ended in worthless treaties; and “posterity must tell this 
miracle,” Suckling himself wrote, “ that there went an army from the 
south, of which there was not one man lost, nor any man taken 
prisoner but the King.” With regard to the actual cause of quarrel, 
Suckling believed that with the Scots it was rather a question of king 
or no king than bishop or no bishop. He did not believe in the cry 
of liberty of conscience, maintaining that they already possessed it— 
even as Theodoric, the Goth, said to the Jews, “‘ emo cogitur credere 
invitus.” Though naturally shrewd and penetrating, the lightness, 
we might perhaps better say the changeableness, of Suckling’s 
character prevented him from understanding the Scotch. Martyrdom 
for principle was a matter beyond his comprehension, and this led 
him to be unjust towards the Scots and their leaders. “ Lesly him- 
self,” he remarks, without an atom of authority for his assumption, “ if 
his story were searched, would certainly be found one who, because 
he could not live well there, took up a trade of killing men abroad, 
and now is returned, for Christ’s sake, to kill men at home.” There 
is wit and ingenuity in Suckling’s statement of the causes of dissatis- 
faction amongst the Scots, but these qualities are attained at the 
expense of truth. “I think their quarrel to the King is that which 
they may have to the sun : he doth not warm and visit them as much 
as others. God and nature have placed them in the shade, and they 
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are angry with the King of England for it. To conclude, this is the 
case : the great and wise husbandman hath planted the beasts in the 
out-fields, and they would break hedges to come into the garden.” 

It is not our purpose to follow the course of public events after 
the defeat of the King’s army. Suffice it to state that the treaties 
made were but short-lived, and that once more, in the year 1640, 
Charles again laid his affairs before Parliament, and pleaded the 
urgency of his military preparations. ‘The breach between King and 
Parliament, however, had begun to widen, and the Commons proved 
refractory. The House was dissolved, and Charles again fell back 
upon the voluntary aid of the Cavaliers. To do them justice, they 
behaved most generously towards their sovereign, notwithstanding 
his constitutional /aches, and in a short time he found himself, owing 
to their contributions, in possession of an army numbering twenty-one 
thousand men. Again were the Scots victorious, however, and the 
King, finding himself harassed and petitioned on all sides, was 
compelled to call a new Parliament. This is famous in history as 
the Long Parliament. It assembled on the 3rd of November, 1640, 
Sir John Suckling having a seat in it as member for Bramber. The 
condition of the King, and the necessity—now become a matter of 
the first consequence—of a reconciliation being effected between him 
and the Commons, to avoid bloodshed, seem momentarily to have 
endued Suckling with a wisdom and sagacity beyond his years and 
general character. At this critical period he wrote that letter to 
Henry Jermyn—afterwards Earl of St. Alban’s—in which he evinces 
his judgment by suggesting means for the healing of the breach 
between the King and the people. Suckling saw that now or never 
was the time for mediation, and, though an ardent follower of the 
King, he gave his Majesty advice which, if faithfully adhered to, 
might have averted the terrible civil war which immediately ensued. 
“His allusions to the influence and conduct of the Queen,” says 
Suckling’s biographer, “are beautifully expressed, and he points with 
delicacy to the necessity of her dismissing the Roman Catholic 
attendants by whom she was surrounded, and to whom was applied, 
by the fanatics, the origin of the existing evils. Though deploring 
the injustice, he admits the necessity of removing Laud and Strafford 
from the King’s councils, as the only means of obtaining the services 
of the other Ministers of State, and of allaying the public ferment.” 
The unwisdom of Charles’s policy at this juncture is incapable of 
defence. In Suckling’s epistle we find the following noteworthy 
passage :— 


In going about to show the King a cure now, a man should first plainly show 
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him the disease. But to kings, as to some patients, it is not always proper to tell 
how ill they be ; and it is too like a country clown not to show the way, unless 
he know from whence, and discourse of things before. 

There was not among all our princes a greater courtier than Richard III., not 
so much out of fear, as out of wisdom. And shall the worst of our kings have 
striven for that (a union with his people), and shall not the best? It being an 
angelical thing to gain love ! 

There are two things in which the people expect to be satisfied—Religion and 
Justice ; nor can this be done by any little acts, but by royal and kingly reso- 
lutions. 


Having recommended the King to put from him for the time 
being those friends against whom the nation was incensed, and 
counselled the Queen upon a similar course, Suckling proceeds to 
adduce reasons for his advice :— 

The first thing will be, whether, as things now stand (kingdoms in the 
balance), the King is not to follow nature, where the consummation of the more 
general still commands and governs the less? As iron by particular sympathy 
sticks to the loadstone, but yet if it be joined with a great body of iron, it quits 
those particular affections to the loadstone, and moves with the other to the 
greater, the common centre. The second will be, whether, if he could preserve 
those ministers, they can be of any use to him hereafter? Since no man is served 
with a greater prejudice than he that employs suspected instruments, or not 
beloved, though able and deserving in themselves. The third is, whether, to 
preserve them, there be any other way than for the King to be first right with his 
people ?—since the rule in philosophy must ever hold good : Wihil dat, quod 
non habet. Before the King must have power to save, he must have power. 

Lastly, whether the way to preserve this power be not to give it away ?—for 
the people of England have ever been like wantons, which pull and tug as long as 
the princes have pulled with them ; as you may see in Henry III., King John, 
Edward II., and, indeed, all the troublesome and unfortunate reigns. But when 
they have let it go, they come and put it into their hands again, that they may 
play on, as you may see in Queen Elizabeth. 

It will be perceived from these extracts that at times Suckling 
could attain a statesmanlike balance of mind. It has been conjectured 
that the King read the letter, but if he were momentarily convinced 
by its arguments, evil counsels must again have shortly prevailed. 
There is no doubt that Suckling saw what was looming in the distance : 
he read the King’s character—that strange compound of vacillation, 
firmness, and treachery ; he also read the temper of the nation as 
evinced in its representatives, and felt that the time for compromise 
was rapidly slipping away. Shortly after Suckling’s letter had been 
indited, Strafford was arrested and committed to the Tower. Suckling 
and others immediately conspired to effect his escape ; but the plot 
was discovered, and Sir William Balfour, lieutenant of the Tower, 
made known to the Parliament that two thousand pounds had been 
offered to him to consent to the Earl’s escape. Matters did not rest 
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here. It was further revealed that a conspiracy was on foot for 
bringing over a French army, to codperate with the Irish troops and 
the English supporters of Charles. The House of Commons ordered 
Suckling and his friends to attend at the bar, to be examined as 
principals in the plot. Deeming discretion the better part of valour 
in this threatening attitude of events, Suckling resolved upon placing 
the English Channel between himself and the Parliament. Under 
these circumstances the Lords in Parliament issued a proclamation 
against Henry Percy, Henry Jermyn, Sir John Suckling, William 
D’Avenant, and Captain Billingsley, commanding their attendance 
at Westminster within ten days, “upon pain to incur and undergo 
such forfeitures and punishments as the said Lords shall order and 
inflict upon them.” Goring had confessed the whole plot. Percy 
wrote from his hiding-place to his brother the Earl of Northumberland, 
admitting that there had been a conspiracy, but exonerating the King 
from all complicity in it. Percy also denied that he had said a word 
to Suckling, Carnarvon, Davenant, or any other creature. His con- 
fession ran as follows :— 

That the Lieutenant (of the Tower) was to have £2,000 for the Earl of 
Strafford’s escape, and to marry his sonne to the Earl of Strafford’s daughter; to 
go over into Ireland, and send the army hither, and to go over into France; to 
possesse the English army with an ill opinion of the Parliament, and to make 
them advance to London; to deliver up Portsmouth in Master Jermine’s hands, 
to be a rendezvous for the French and papists, and the bishops to raise one thou- 
sand horse for that purpose. 


John Hampden read Billingsley’s confession to the House, wherein 
that conspirator stated that he had been “invited to the employment ” 
by Suckling ; but this is denied upon good evidence. The poet-con- 
spirator Davenant was taken at Faversham, but effected his escape. 
He was retaken, but again contrived to escape. Suckling and 
Jermyn, who probably saw that the King’s party would not again be 
able to hold up its head, fled to the Continent, where they remained. 
Suckling fell into distress and poverty, and it is impossible to withhold 
our pity from this brilliant child of fortune, who lost patrimony, 
position, and liberty at one stroke. There has been much difference 
of opinion upon the manner of his death, but it is now generally 
admitted that he committed suicide. Aubrey states that he purchased 
poison of an apothecary in Paris, and produced death by violent fits 
of vomiting. His descendants at length admitted that such was 
the manner of his death. But whatever its mode, the tragedy remains 
the same. The courtier-poet and wit, after great hardships, and 
driven to despair by the outlook of public affairs in England, ter- 
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minated his own existence. This occurred at some period of the 
year 1642, when Suckling was in his thirty-fourth year. 

Before passing from Suckling the man, we may conclude with an 
extract from the writer of his Memoirs. “If he be charged with 
want of prudence in the direction of his great abilities to his own 
advancement, they were at least ever exerted in favour of the learned 
and the deserving. If his earlier years were stained by habits of 
intemperance and frivolity, he has amply redeemed himself by the 
exertions of his maturer age. To a kind and amiable temper, he 
united a generous and a friendly disposition, while the proofs of his 
patriotism and loyalty have been so fully developed in the progress 
of this essay, that, with all his imperfections, he is entitled to rank 
with the most distinguished characters of his day.” His talents were 
unquestionably striking and varied, though not profound. Describing 
his person, Aubrey says:—“Sir John Suckling was of the middle 
stature, and slight strength ; brisque eie, redish facet, and red nosed 
(ill liver) ; his head not very big ; his hayre a kind of sand colour ; 
his beard turn’d up naturally, so that he had a brisk and graceful 
look.” Vandyke’s portrait of Suckling is more flattering than this 
verbal description ; it presents us with a man the upper part of whose 
head somewhat resembles that of Milton, and whose face has the 
delicacy and softness of a woman’s. 

Quitting the personal part of the subject, and leaving the debat- 
able ground of history and politics, we come now to speak of 
Suckling as a poet. Here all critics, whatever may be the com- 
plexion of their historical views, will be in accord in awarding this 
unfortunate genius very high praise. Hallam, who was not given to 
exaggeration, remarks that “ Suckling is acknowledged to have left 
far behind him all former writers of song in gaiety and ease ; it is not 
equally clear that he has ever since been surpassed. His poetry 
aims at no higher praise ; he shows no sentiment or imagination, 
either because he had them not, or because he did not require either 
in the style he chose.” While it is true that Suckling is devoid of 
imagination—in the higher sense of that word—it is a little unjust to 
deny him the presence of sentiment. But when a writer cannot be a 
great dramatist, it is something to be a true lyric poet, and this dis- 
tinction Suckling rightfully enjoys. There is no finer poem of its 
kind than the “‘ Ballad upon a Wedding,” while many of the shorter 
pieces of this writer will compare favourably with the lyrics of Herrick 
and Waller. Many poets have written lyrics with ease and freedom ; 
but Suckling cut cameos, and some of them are almost worthy of 
standing alone. ‘Take, for example, these verses :— 
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I prithee send me back my heart, 
Since I cannot have thine ; 

For if from yours you will not part, 
Why then shouldst thou have mine ? 


Yet now I think on’t, let it lie: 
To find it were in vain: 

For thou’st a thief in either eye 
Would steal it back again. 


Why should two hearts in one breast lie, 
And yet not lodge together ? 

Oh love ! where is thy sympathy, 
If thus our breasts thou sever ? 


But love is such a mystery, 
I cannot find it out ; 

For when I think I’m best resolved, 
I then am most in doubt. 


Then farewell care, and farewell woe, 
I will no longer pine: 

For I’ll believe I have her heart, 
As much as she has mine. 


In stanzas of this class the reader is generally kept on the gui vive 
for some dainty conceit in the last verse, but Suckling abounds in 
such all through his lines. ‘The following song exhibits ingenuity 
of idea happily expressed :— 
No, no, fair heretic, it needs must be 
But an ill love in me, 
And worse for thee ; 
For were it in my power 
To love thee now this hour 
More than I did the last ; 
I would then so fall, 
I might not love at all : 
Love that can flow, and can admit increase, 
Admits as well an ebb, and may grow less, 


True love is still the same; the torrid zones 
And those more frigid ones 
It must not know: 
For love grown cold or hot, 
Is lust, or friendship, not 
The thing we have. 
For that’s a flame would die 
Held down, or up too high : 
Then think I love more than I can express, 
And would love more, could I but love thee less. 


Sprightliness is an especial characteristic of Suckling. His verses 
to a lover crossed in passion—under which circumstances also George 
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Wither wrote his admirable lyric, “ Shall I, wasting in Despair ”— 
are as familiar to the reader as anything of more modern date :— 
‘* Why so pale and wan, fond lover? 
Prithee, why so pale? 
Will, when looking well can’t move her, 
Looking ill prevail ; 
Prithee, why so pale? 
Why so dull and mute, young sinner ? 
Prithee, why so mute ? 
Will, when speaking well can’t win her, 
Saying nothing do’t ? 
Prithee, why so mute? 
Quit, quit for shame ; this will not move, 
This cannot take her; 
If of herself she will not love, 
Nothing can make her. 
The devil take her!” 


The later poets of the Restoration failed to attain this nimble grace, 
and crisp, sharp expression. Their diamonds were not so clearly 
and beautifully cut, though in substance they enjoyed the same power 
of fancy and conceit. In this lighter species of poetry, where ele- 
gance and a sparkling fancy are the chief constituent elements, 
Suckling has had few rivals. His versification is occasionally halting 
and defective, but on the whole his compositions are remarkable 
specimens of delicacy of structure, ingenious conceptions, and 
graceful and harmonious verse. As in the case of many other 
authors, so with the present writer, it is not always his best lyrics 
which are the most popular. His stanzas headed “ The Invocation” 
are rarely mentioned amongst the most favourable specimens of his 
art, and yet it may be doubted whether he has left behind him any 
more worthy of remembrance :— 


‘* Ye juster powers of love and fate, 
Give me the reason why. 
A lover cross’d, 
And all hopes lost, 
May not have leave to die. 


It is but just, and love needs must 
Confess it is his part, 
When he does spy 
One wounded lie, 
To pierce the other’s heart. 


But yet if he so cruel be 
To have one breast to hate ; 
If I must live, 
And thus survive, 
How far more cruel’s fate ! 
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In this same state I find too late 
I am: and here’s the grief: 
Cupid can cure, 
Death heal, I’m sure, 
Yet neither sends relief. 
To live, or die, beg only I, 
Just Powers! some end me give ; 
And traitor-like, 
Thus force me not 
Without a heart to live.” 


The construction of such lines as the above, with the quick recurring 
rhymes—setting aside all question of idea at the root of the poem— 
is a very difficult achievement ; yet it is one which Suckling fre- 
quently accomplishes with ease. 

The most celebrated of all poems by Suckling, however, is the 
“ Ballad upon a Wedding,” and upon the whole it well deserves the 
preéminence. In no other example has the poet given such a 
charming description of female beauty. The lines are exquisitely 
turned, and Suckling surpasses himself in his dainty conceits. The 
ballad was composed on the occasion of the marriage of Roger 
Boyle, first Earl of Orrery (then Lord Broghill) with Lady Margaret 
Howard, daughter to Theophilus, Earl of Suffolk. Tradition states 
that she was eminently beautiful, and Suckling, in a letter to a friend, 
says :—‘‘ I know you have but one way (to teach me to get into love), 
and will prescribe me now to look upon Mistress Howard.” Where 
can we find choicer or more felicitous stanzas than these, in which 
Suckling describes the bride ?— 

‘* Her finger was so small, the ring 
Would not stay on which they did bring, 
It was too wide a peck : 
And to say truth, for out it must, 


It look’d like the great collar, just, 
About our young colt’s neck. 


Her feet beneath her petticoat 
Like little mice stole in and out, 
As if they feared the light : 
But oh! she dances such a way— 
No sun upon an Easter day 
Is half so fine a sight. 


Her cheeks so rare a white was on, 
No daisy makes comparison 

(Who sees them is undone; ) 
For streaks of red were mingled there, 
Such as are on a cath’rine pear ; 

(The side that’s next the sun.) 
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Her lips were red, and one was thin, 

Compar’d to that was next her chin 
(Some bee had stung it newly ; ) 

But, Dick, her eyes so guard her face, 

I durst no more upon them gaze 
Than on the sun in July. 


Her mouth so small, when she does speak, 
Thoud’st swear her teeth her words did break, 
That they might passage get ; 
But she so handled still the matter, 
They came as good as ours, or better, 
And are not spent a whit.” 


Of Suckling’s four plays, sprinkled as they are with fine passages, we 
are not able to speak so highly. The poet was, in the first place, 
unequal to a great or extended conception ; and in the second, lacked 
the power, which distinguishes the true dramatist, of giving breadth of 
treatment to such conceptions as he had. “ Aglaura” is said to have 
been the poet’s favourite drama. It was produced before the Court 
under circumstances of much magnificence, but it must yield the 
palm in almost every intrinsic respect to its successor. The former 
is a tragi-comedy ; it may be represented as tragedy or comedy by 
adopting one of two fifth acts. Whether the phrase commonly cur- 
rent, and which describes Satan as a gentleman, originated with 
Suckling or not, cannot now be traced ; but he certainly has in one 
of his plays the words “ The Prince of Darkness is a Gentleman.” 
“ Aglaura ” is studded with beautiful lines, and now and then there is 
even a sustained passage, but on the whole we are obliged to confess 
that the drama is stilted and unnatural. There is a good deal of 
love in the play, though in this respect the characters seem modelled 
after those of Suckling’s time, and betray a singular aptitude for 
effecting rapid transfer of their affections. We have a king in love 
with Aglaura, and a prince in love with Agiaura ; we have a queen 
at first mistress to Ziriff, Captain of the Guard, but subsequently 
enamoured of Ariaspes, brother to the king ; then there is Iolas, a 
Lord of the Council, a pretended friend of the prince, but really a 
traitor, in love with Semanthe, while the latter indulges a Platonic 
affection for Ziriff; there is also Aglaura herself, in love with the 
prince, but named mistress to the king ; Orithie, in love with the 
prince ; and two young lords, Orsames and Philan, who are anti- 
Platonic. It will thus be seen that the drama is most unconscionably 
full of warring love-elements, sufficient to gratify the most exacting 
taste in this respect. 

The following passage, which is a soliloquy by Ziriff, affords a 
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favourable specimen of Suckling’s powers ; it also exhibits his defec- 
tive versification—a common ,thing ,with the poet—long and short 
lines, and occasionally the falling redundant syllable at the end of a 
line :— 
‘¢ Then all my fears are true, and she is false ; 

False as a falling star, or glowworm’s fire ; 

This devil, beauty, is compounded strangely. 

It is a Subtle point, and hard to know, 

Whether ’t has in’t more active tempting, 

Or more passive tempted ; so soon it forces, 

And so soon it' yields. © ~ _ 

Good Gods! she seized my heart, as if from you 

She’d had commission to have used me so, 

And all mankind; besidésand see, if the just ocean 

Makes more haste to pay - 

To needy rivers what it borrowed first, 

Than she to give what she ne’er took ; 

Methinks I feel anger, ‘revenge’s hasblager, 

Chalking up all Within, and thrasting out 

Of doors the tame and-softer passions ; 

It must be so: : 

To love is noble frailty, but poor sin 

When we fall once to love, unloved again.” 


The poet thus delivers himself upon a theme which has been handled 
by most poets :— . oe 
‘* Greatness, thou vainer shadow of the prince’s beams, 
Begot by mere reflection, nourished in extremes ; 
First taught to creep, and live upon the glance, 
Poorly to fare, till thine own proper strength 
Bring thee to surfeit of thyself at last.” 


Occasionally he is happy and terse in his characterisation of senti- 
ments and emotions:— aaa a 


‘* Fear is the bit that man’s proud will restrains, ' 
And makes its vice its virtue.” 


‘*T grant you, madam, ‘that the fears and joys, 
Hopes and desires, mixed with despairs and doubts, 
Do make the sport in love ; that they are 
The very dogs by which we hunt the hare.” 


** Love’s a chameleon, and would live on air.” 


‘ 


‘* His resolution’s like 

A skilful horseman, and reason is the stirrup; 
Which, though a sudden shock may make it loose, 
Yet does it meet it handsomely again.” 


** Allegiance in love, like the string of a watch 
Wound up too high, and forced above the nick, 
Ran back, and in a moment was unravell’d all.” 
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** Leave me ! for, to a soul so out of tune 
As mine is now, nothing is harmony : 
When once the brain-spring hope is fall’n into 
Disorder, no wonder if the lesser wheels, 
Desire and joy, stand still ;, my, thoughts, like bees, 
When they have lost their king, wander 
Confusedly up and down, and settle nowhere.” 


‘ 'e 

It has been remarked that Suckling modelled both his style and his 
dramatic compositions upon Shakespeare. ,,The criticism is not very 
accurate, for, if this be the case, Suckling has not produced tnat sin- 
cerest kind of flattery, an excellent imitation. Placed beside Shake- 
speare, indeed, his efforts are as moonlight unto sunlight. .. He lacks 
strength, and has only in place of it the humours of a man of society, 
touched with the poetic temperament. If he had eschewed the more 
ambitious 7é/e of the dramatist, and adhered to his love songs, he 
might have left behind him a still finer legacy than that which he has 
bequeathed to posterity. > itt 

We have glanced at Suckling’s “ Aglaura,” but his “‘ Brennoralt” 
is generally regarded as his best dramatic work. ./The,scene of the 
play is laid in Poland, but the Lithuanians are,intended for the 
Scotch. . The play originally appeared with the title of “The Discon- 
tented Colonel,” and Suckling chose it as the medium for satirising the 
Scotch rebels.. One prominent character in this drama is Iphigene, 
a young Palatine lady, “who has been brought up as aman, and 
whose love doings and sayings are more according to circumstance 
than propriety.” Steele greatly admired a passage describing the 
love of Brennoralt and Francelia, and compared the delineation of 
the latter with one of Eve in Milton’s “ Paradise Lost.” The lines of 


Suckling run :— 
‘* Her face is like the milky way i’ th’ sky, 
A meeting of gentle lights without name. 
Heav’ns ! shall this fresh ornament 
Of the world, this precious love-lines, 
Pass with other common things 
Amongst the wastes of time? What pity ’twere.” 


The versification of ‘‘ Brennoralt” is almost as crude and halting as that 
of “ Aglaura,”—-though, as a whole, the former must take precedence 
for its superior dramatic qualities. Yet the lyrics in “ Aglaura” are far 
superior to those found in the later drama. Suckling’s comedy of 
“The Goblins” need not detain us. -“‘ The idea of the play is 
evidently borrowed from Shakespeare ; and the same arguments may 
be adduced in defence of the machinery adopted in it as have been 
so powerfully adduced by Dr. Johnson in support of Shakespeare’s 
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employment of witches in ‘ Macbeth.’” When it is remembered that 
so sagacious a man as Sir Matthew Hale believed in witchcraft, we 
can scarcely wonder that there was a prevalent belief in it ‘in 
Suckling’s time, especially amongst the lower classes. The comedy 
in which Suckling avails himself of this belief is not noticeable for 
wit or brilliancy. A very short tragedy, entitled “The Sad One,” 
completes the list of the poet’s dramatic works. It is concerned with 
civil troubles in Sicily. There is a considerable amount of fighting 
and “running through” with deadly weapons, but the literary vigour 
of the author is by no means commensurate with the military vigour 
of the characters. 

Suckling is most successful, as we have remarked, in his lyrics ; 
but a word of appreciation and admiration is due as regards his 
prose writings. All his sprightliness of fancy seems to be called into 
requisition in many of his letters, which are able, shrewd, and full of 
worldly wisdom. It is also in these that he shows the extent of his 
erudition. His discourse entitled “An Account of Religion by 
Reason,” inscribed to the Earl of Dorset, exhibits a good controver- 
sial faculty, together with strong powers of reasoning. Suckling is 
very learned upon his subject, and traces the progress of faith from 
the earliest times. In one portion of this essay is to be found a 
simile which, upwards of a century later, was improved upon and 
expanded by Paley. By way of showing the excellence and the 
dignity of Suckling’s prose, we will extract the following passage, not 
as expressing belief in its conclusions or otherwise. Suckling is 
arguing upon the subject of the Trinity :— 


** The head of a spring is not a head, but in respect of the spring; for if some- 
thing flowed not from it, it were no original ; nor the spring a spring, if it did not 
flow from something ; nor the stream a stream, but in respect of both: now all 
these three are but one water; and though one is not the other, yet they can 
hardly be considered one without the other. Now, though I know this is so far 
from a demonstration, that it is but an imperfect instance—perfect being im- 
possible of infinite by finite things—yet there is a resemblance great enough to let 
us see the possibility. And, here, the eye of reason needed no more the 
spectacles of faith than for these things, of which we make sympathy the cause, 
as in the loadstone ; or antipathy, of which every man almost gives instances from 
his own nature. Nor is it there so great a wonder that we should be ignorant; 
for this is distant and removed from sense ; these near and subject to it; and it 
were stranger for me to conclude that God did not work ad extra, thus one and 
distinct within himself, because I cannot conceive how begotten, how proceeding, 
than if a clown should say the hand of a watch did not move, because he could 
not give an account of the wheels within. So far is it from being unreasonable 
because I do not understand it, that it would be unreasonable I should : for why 
should a created substance comprehend an uncreated? a circumscribed and limited 
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an uncircumscribed and uniimited? And this I observe in those great lovers and 
lords of reason, quoted by the fathers, Zoroaster, Trismegistus, Plato, Numenius, 
Plotinus, Procius, Aurelius, and Avicen ; that when they spoke of this mystery o 
the Trinity—of which all wrote something, and some almost as plainly as 
Christians themselves—that they discussed it not as they did other things, but 
delivered them as oracles, which they had received themselves without dispute.” 


The feverish life of Suckling never fulfilled its true issues. Expa- 
triated’ and disgraced, his sun went down in a foreign land, ere 
almost it had reached its meridian. He possessed, however, a true 
and exquisite genius, as his lyrical outpourings abundantly testify. 
The vicious habits he contracted in early life almost paralysed his 
talents, except on rare and special occasions, when the brilliancy of 
his genius forced its way through the clouds of sorrow and humilia- 
tion. He remains to us chiefly a name, though there is indicated the 
outline of a master of lyric verse but little below the first rank. He 
never carried his genius to such perfection as did Herrick, but he 
has individual stanzas and poems which are equal to anything that 
Herrick, Wither, or Waller ever achieved. To the allurements of a 
court at first brilliant and trifling, then sensual and devilish, we owe 
in great measure the failure of Suckling’s life, and the extinction of 
his fine genius. But, when all deductions have been made, there 
still remain substantial reasons for classing the poet honourably 
amongst the distinguished men of his age. 


GEORGE BARNETT SMITH. 
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ON ETHER-DRINKING AND EXTRA- 
ALCOHOLIC INTOXICATION. 


HOSE who like to find excuses for indulgence in the use of 
alcoholic drinks are apt to argue that the taste for intoxicants 
is a part of natural man. Some go further and declare that the said 
part, more clearly than anything else, distinguishes man from the 
beast. The beast has no taste for strong drink ; the beast never 
gets drunk of its own will and pleasure ; the beast knows nothing of 
the enjoyment of the wine cup, of wine that maketh glad the heart 
of man: therefore, the poor beast is a little lower than man, as man 
is a little lower than the angels. 

It is a pity to break this delusion, but it must be broken. Beasts 
are not so much lower in intelligence than man that they cannot 
enjoy wine. Man is not so much above the beast that he alone can 
enjoy it. 

With both man and beast the taste for and enjoyment of alcoholic 
drink are mere matters of education. You can educate either of 
them to take strong drink, and the world, if it liked the amusement, 
could train up menageries of drunken beasts that would rival the 
gin palaces of Liverpool, Manchester, or London itself. 

There is a disease common amongst the hard drinkers of the 
human family which has gained the common name of “ gin-drinker’s 
liver,” and which the learned members of the Faculty of Medicine 
call “ cirrhosis of the liver.” The disease consists of an indurated 
condition of the liver which impedes, and as a rule fatally impedes, 
the function of that vital organ, with dropsy as a further condition, 
and death in due time, which is not often a long time. Amongst 
my pathological specimens I have the cirrhosed liver of a cat. This 
cat was taught by some young children to drink alcohol. The cat 
would amuse a company at dessert by taking her share of old port, 
and by becoming first excited and then very stupid, unsteady, and 
sleepy. In a few months this feline drunkard became dropsical and 
soon died. Her liver presented one of the most typical examples of 
cirrhosis. 
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When I was conducting my researches on the influence of 
alcohol on animal temperature, I fed pigeons on peas that had been 
soaked in a solution of alcohol. At first, as is the case with the 
human subject, objection was taken by the birds to the foreign sub- 
stance in their food, and in a few instances the wiser birds objected 
to it altogether. But others, so far from objecting, soon acquired a 
taste for the foreign substance and became decided alcoholics. They 
quickly were made sleepy, drowsy, and in short diseased animals, but 
for that they did not care. The alcoholic constitution once pronounced 
in them, they were fond of the luxury that led to it. If they could 
have talked to their abstaining fellows, what arguments they might 
have used! Happily for the world that feeds on pigeons, they could 
neither talk nor argue alcoholically. 

A horse will learn to drink beer. One day, when I was riding in 
a hired carriage near to Canterbury, the horse stopped short at a 
wayside public-house. I asked the driver what that was for. “ The 
horse,” said he, “always stops here for his beer ; he wouldn’t go by 
on no account ; you couldn’t whip him by, sir, till he has had his 
beer. His former master taught him to drink beer and invariably 
treated him to it at this house, and here he'll stop till he gets it.” 
It was the fact. A large tankard of beer was brought out for that 
horse, and he disposed of the fluid with as much relish as his master, 
and then went his way. “It’s a shame,” added the driver, “ but 
young fellows from London who like a joke, and who also like beer 
themselves, will sometimes give him a lot and make him very drunk. 
Then he is awkward to drive, and bad for two or three days after- 
wards, and we have to give him more beer to keep him up, which 
costs a lot.” 

In some parts of the country it is the custom still to feed fatten- 
ing calves with what are called “gin balls.” A portion of barley flour 
is made into a paste, and to the paste a measure of gin is added. 
The gin paste is then made up into rolls and the calves are fed with 
the rolls much in the same way as the traveller Bruce recorded 
that the Abyssinian lords were daily fed by their faithful wives. 
After this refreshing meal the calves are for a short time frisky and 
wild in the darkened and warm cells in which they are placed to fatten. 
But before long they go down on their knees, get exceedingly 
drowsy, and do not move again, nor care for anything, until the next 
meal comes round. “They soon take very kindly to gin balls,” a 
feeder of calves told me. “They soon like them better than anything 
else, and the gin keeps them so quiet, that they are fattened up in 
half the time, in the dark. If we didn’t give them gin, they would 
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get restive in the dark and wouldn’t get fat.” The moral of this is 
very effective when we remember how many human beings get ready 
to die by gin and darkness. 

It is a delusion, then, to suppose that all the pleasures and advan- 
tages of the alcoholic existence are confined, by nature, to the higher 
animal, man. Nature providing for the exercise of free will, lets us 
learn to partake of what is even foreign to her rule. Man learns to 
make alcohol and offers it to other men, who take it and like it after 
they have gone through the nauseous ordeal, which Nature as a 
warning imposes, of learning to like it. It would be one of the 
strangest things in all living phenomena if this learning were con- 
fined to man. It would be as strange as the special phenomenon of 
the gift of speech in man, and would really suggest that wine was 
made for man alone. It happens in this case, however, that the 
strangeness of the phenomenon in relation to strong drink does not 
hold good. The lower animals—the cat, the dog, the horse, the calf, 
the pig, the jackass—nay even the goat which does not ordinarily 
drink water, can learn to enjoy strong drink equally with man. 

All-provident Nature, how wonderful is thy beneficence ! 

If the day should ever come when, under the extending guidance 
of man, the alcoholic constitution shall be generally introduced into 
the ranks of the lower animal kingdom, it is difficult to forecast what 
developmental changes will take place. There will be new races of 
the lower animals, and breeds inapproachable. What shorthorns we 
shall then have! What a splendid new breed of sheep another 
Jonas Webb will send to the prize show! What horses will run for 
the Derby! what hounds pursue the flying Reynard! What trust- 
worthy carrier pigeons there will be! How much more faithfully 
and steadily the dog will serve his master! What fine pathological 
cats, dropsical and drowsy, will purr on the hearth rugs! What 
butcher’s meat will hang up in the shambles! How the lions will 
roar and the monkeys gabble and chastise their better halves in 
the Zoological Gardens and travelling menageries! With what 
skill the buyer of animals will alter his computations so as to 
estimate his bargains by the shorter life of that which he buys! What 
modifications of tables the accident insurance offices will introduce 
by way of increased premiums for all travellers on horseback, and by 
teams on the roads! How delicious it will be to cross footpaths in 
country fields where the oxen have so much brandy or beer put into 
their drinking-water, to keep them up and make them lively! This 
truly will not be the day “when the wolf shall dwell with the lamb, 
and the leopard shall lie down with the kid, and the calf and the 
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young lion and the fatling together; and a little child shall lead 
them.” But what import is that? If it be good that man shall 
possess of himself the advantages which up to the present time have 
only been exceptionally possessed by the beast, why should the beast 
be deprived of the improvement? It is the duty of man to improve 
the life standard of every useful thing in life that is under his com- 
mand. Let him be logical, and extend the improvements inflicted 
by alcohol, assured that they will be reflected back again to himself a 
thousandfold in proportion as their goodness is extended to the world 
of creation beneath his own. 

The opinion that no animal save man can enjoy the advantage 
of indulgence in alcoholic drinks so far disproved, there arises a 
second opinion, that alcohol is an agent unique in its kind for con- 
ferring on man the advantages that are sought fromits use. Nothing, 
it is said, could adequately replace alcohol for the purposes it sub- 
serves. Here again we come into contact with another delusion, 
which, like the former, is maintained only because all the facts are 
not so generally known as they might be; the truth being, that there 
are a number of agents which answer all the purposes of alcohol, 
which are less injurious than alcohol, which are more convenient to 
take, which, when the taste for them is acquired, are equally pleasant 
and some of which produce a much more ethereal and refined 
intoxication than any wine or other alcoholic drink that is commonly 
brought to the table. 

To the delight arising from the employment of these agents I 
apply the term, extra-alcoholic intoxication. 

The alcohol which enters into our common wines, beers, and 
spirits is called by the chemists ethylic alcohol, or sometimes deutylic. 
Not many years ago it was unknown that there was any other alco- 
holic spirit in existence save and except this one alcohol, which 
could be distilled over from wine and other common fermented 
drinks. Now we know that there is a large family of the alcohols, 
each member of which is constructed of precisely the same elements,— 
viz. : carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen—with the oxygen element re- 
maining the same, but with the two first-named elements, the carbon 
and the hydrogen, holding different relative proportions. By accident 
of discovery the ethylic alcohol, or alcohol of wine, was first brought 
into use, but all the other alcohols have intoxicating properties, varied 
only in effect by the difference of their physical qualities, one being 
lighter and the others heavier than the common and long-known 
ethylicalcohol. The lightest alcohol, called methylic or wood spirit, 
is a quick intoxicant. It may be driven easily into vapour, and the 
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vapour being breathed, men and animals can be made insensible by 
the mere act of breathing it, just as they can be made insensible or 
intoxicated by the vapour of chloroform. Taken in water as a 
drink, methylic alcohol intoxicates in the same way as the ethylic 
spirit does, and with the same stages of intoxication. 

In accordance, however, with the physical character of methylic 
alcohol, the action of it in all its stages is less intense than is that of 
the ethylic alcohol. Four stages of action, one of excitement, a 
second of excitement with some slight failure of mental and muscular 
power, a third of failure of both muscular and mental power, and a 
fourth of complete unconsciousness and of actual prostration,—all 
these four stages are produced by methylic alcohol when it is taken 
in sufficient quantity, but are brought about more quickly by it than 
by the heavier ethylic spirit, and they pass away more quickly when 
they have been inflicted on the living animal. A good third of time 
for bringing on action as well as for recovery from action is saved by 
using the lighter alcohol. Those, moreover, who have learned to 
drink the lighter alcohol in its pure form acquire a taste for it which 
is as distinctive as the taste may be for gin or whisky or old port, 
while they tell you that the exhilaration produced is more refined and 
the after-effect less disagreeable than from other kinds of stimulating 
drinks. 

These are all advantages—the last named, that of the lightness of 
the after-effect, being the most intelligible. ‘The man whois a drinker 
of wine and other strong drinks makes it almost a rule, in recommend- 
ing his own particular favourite drink, not only to praise its goodness 
while using it, but its comparative harmlessness after it has been 
used. He knows that even his model liquor cannot possibly be 
swallowed so as to produce some present effect which he may con- 
sider pleasant, without, of a certainty, leaving some after-effect which 
requires to be apologised for. Of such disagreeables his model 
causes or produces the least number and the least demonstrative ; 
therefore it is the best. It does not give headache like brandy, heart- 
burn like gin, giddiness and spots before the eyes like whisky, gout 
or gouty rheumatism like old port, acidity like claret or cider, or 
drowsiness and stupor like beer. It does something perchance, but 
nothing that a man need be pitied for enduring ; therefore it is the 
best. One of my friends always drinks champagne. He does not 
like champagne so much as he does madeira or rich port, and he 
does not think it is so “sustaining” as either of those two wines; 
but then it never provokes a decided fit of dyspeptic gout, never lays 
him up for two or three days, as those fine old wines invariably do : it 
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produces just a little flatulency, and now and then aslight squeamish- 
ness and giddiness, but nothing more. For these reasons he holds by 
champagne as the wine which, on the whole, suits him best, or does 
him the least harm. He is a wiser man than many, but not the 
wisest. The few who drink the pure methylic alcohol hold the same 
ideas in respect to their model intoxicant, and in so far as their 
reasoning applies, at all reasonably, they are correct in what they say. 
Methylic alcohol, lighter than ethylic, causes a quicker sensation of 
what is thought to be pleasure, and for the same reason its action is 
more speedily over. In plain words, it escapes from the body 
affected by it most easily, in which particular it has a decided advan- 
tage over all the other members of its family as an agent to be used 
by the members of the human family for their delectation. 

Up to this time methylic alcohol has not been so much used as 
one would suppose it might have been. The specimens of it in the 
market are, as a rule, so impure that there has been a prejudice 
against it. Yet I have met with those who would drink, with relish, 
even the impure sort, after a little training in drinking it, when it 
was made sweet and was diluted with water ; while one person with 
whose history I am acquainted took the pure methylic spirit whenever 
he could get it, and looked upon it as nectar compared with the 
coarser spirits on which other and less refined mortals were foolish 
enough to stake their indulgences. 

If common ethylic alcohol be treated with strong sulphuric acid,— 
the oil of vitriol of the ancient chemists,—there is formed a light fluid, 
which distils over, and which, because of its extreme lightness, has 
been called “ether.” Pure anhydrous ether, that is to say ether from 
which all traces of water have been removed, is one of the lightest 
fluids known. Its weight is 720 as compared with water as 1,000. 
If into the palm of the hand a little be poured, it begins to bubble with 
great rapidity, for it boils and passes into vapour at 94° Fahr., that is, 
at four degrees of heat lower than the temperature of the natural 
body. It is so much less soluble than the two light alcohols which 
we have had under consideration, that one part of it only will fairly 
dissolve in twelve parts of cold water. It has a taste which is very 
peculiar, and which, to the uninitiated in its use, certainly not pleasant. 
Any one of the members of the alcohol family, if heated with strong 
acid, will yield an ether; but different alcohols yield different ethers, 
according to their kind. The light methylic alcohol yields methylic 
ether, which under ordinary conditions exists only in the state of a 
gas, but which is compressible into a liquid. Ethylic alcohol yields 
the ordinary ether of commerce. The heavier alcohols yield heavier 
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and very potent ethers, the action of some of which I have studied, 
but which do not concern us at the present time. Our business is 
with the two lightest ethers,—the methylic and the ethylic. 

The action of the common ethylic ether on man has been care- 
fully studied on the largest scale, owing to the circumstance that it is 
the fluid used, by the inhalation of its vapour, for the production of 
insensibility to pain during the performance of surgical operations. 
The action of the lighter methylic ether has been a subject of special 
study by myself, and I have reported on it to the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science. As an ether it is the best and 
safest of all the anzsthetics, but it is not readily applicable, since it 
exists only in the gaseous state under the ordinary atmospheric pressure. 

When either the methylic ethereal gas, or the ethylic ethereal 
vapour, is taken into the lungs by inhalation, the effect produced is 
exceedingly rapid ; a full degree of intoxication, with utter uncon- 
sciousness and prostration, being producible in a few minutes of 
time. Still, rapid as the changes induced are, there are presented to 
the skilled observer four definite degrees or stages of action: (a) a 
stage of excitement ; (4) of excitement with some confusion of ideas, 
and imperfect muscular control ; (¢) of loss of mental and muscular 
control and power ; (@) of complete loss of consciousness, with entire 
muscular prostration. 

By skill and practice in attaining the art, the fluid ethylic ether, or a 
mixture of methylic ether dissolved in ethylic ether, can be swallowed 
as alcohol is swallowed. The art of swallowing it consists in getting such 
a light and gaseous body down the throat. The feat can be accom- 
plished by the assistance of cold water as an aid to swallowing, and 
the ether can thus be actually introduced into the human stomach. 
Once in the body, the ether is taken up by the blood, in the same 
way as if it had been inhaled by the lungs, but not with such rapidity. 
Once in the blood, it makes its way over all parts, and produces effects 
the same in relation to degrees or stages of intoxication as alcohol does. 

Ethylic ether has been known to the scientific world for many 
centuries, and it has performed some of the most useful of purposes 
to mankind. It was by the discovery of its property of producing 
insensibility when its vapour is inhaled, that the grand re-discovery 
of the process of general anzsthesia was made in the present century. 
It was by taking advantage of the comparative insolubility of ether, 
and its low boiling point, that I, some years ago, was able to intro- 
duce the process of ether spray for local anzesthesia by cold. 

In a world given to treating itself with intoxicants as if they were 
necessities of the living existence, it could hardly escape realisation 
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that so potent an intoxicant as ether should be thought of and applied 
for purposes of intoxication. Very soon after ether began to be 
used for the relief of pain, it became known that some persons 
indulged in its daily use. One of the first men I knew who tried it 
experimentally for the purpose of scientific research, took a liking to 
the ecstatic condition caused by it, and inhaled the vapour of it as 
regularly as he imbibed his nightly draught of whisky toddy. 

This practice, however, did not gain ground in a general way, 
and for many years after the discovery of the anesthetic proper- 
ties of ether was little heard of. Inhalation of vapour of ether as a 
mode of habitual intoxication has, in fact, never been generally 
adopted. 

But in another and singular manner the process of drinking 
ether for the object of causing the different stages of intoxication has 
been established in one part of this kingdom, and has attained such 
a degree of extension, locally, as to demand public attention. The 
phenomena produced by the practice of indulgence in ether drinking 
are indeed very remarkable. 

When I was travelling in Ireland last year I was first told the 
history I am about to relate. I was informed in various towns in 
Ireland,—in Dublin, in Cork, in Waterford, in Ballymena, in Belfast, 
and in Coleraine,—that in certain districts of the North of Ireland 
there was a widespread custom of ether-drinking, and that it be- 
hoved me to go and inquire into the subject, the scientific as well as 
the social bearings of it being singularly important. It was a curious 
circumstance, but one of many similar, showing how very little the 
people of Ireland travel about in their own lovely island, that, 
although many persons could give me second-hand information of 
the practice of ether-drinking, I could not find a single person who 
could tell me a word about it from direct personal study or obser- 
vation. At a place where I was dining with a rather large party of 
friends, I was told by one of the company that a friend of his had 
visited a village in the “ mountains of the North,” where the people 
drank ether as other people drink whisky, and that the odour of the 
ether was sometimes so pervading it could be detected at the distance 
of half a mile from the village. The story created a good laugh, in 
which I rather rashly joined, and I specially wished to see and inter- 
rogate the visitor to the mountains who had observed so strange a 
phenomenon, but he had left the town, and I was unable to see him. 
For some days I received accounts of these ether-drinkers with, I 
must confess, a considerable doubt of mind, yet only to have the 
fact of their existence again and again enforced upon me. There- 
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upon I determined to go and see for myself, though not without sus- 
picions, even when I started, that I should find my journey somewhat 
like a journey that is now and then made, to no satisfactory pur- 
pose, on the morning of the first of April. 

I was directed particularly to Draper’s Town, “a village in the 
mountains of the North,” and accordingly I went there from Bally- 
mena. I passed along the line towards Belfast, until I reached a 
junction where there was a branch line to Magherafelt, a very pretty 
market town, a few miles from Draper’s Town. On inquiry I found 
that the ether-drinking practice was not much known in Magherafelt 
itself, but that round about there were “ ether-drinkers,” and that at 
Draper’s Town there were plenty of them. We must have a car—I 
say we, because my son accompanied me—and away to Draper’s Town. 
As we journeyed we were taken, or rather mistaken, for two of the 
members of the Drapers’ Company, on a visit to look after our “ nate 
little property in the mountains,” and we could not remove the im- 
pression, though we did not wish to pass for what we were not. For 
some reason, which I could not get at, I was believed to be the 
solicitor to that respectable company, and as such I was carried 
away in a rough “ jaunty” car, drawn by a skeleton of a horse that 
could go like the wind when guided by a driver who was as silent as 
the grave, in which, I am sure, that skeleton of a horse must by this 
time be taking its rest. In my life I have never enjoyed such a drive 
of beauty as from Magherafelt to Draper’s Town. For the first mile 
or two the road is simple enough, up hill and down, with side fences 
and fields, and no extensive view. But soon we emerge into a very 
basin of light ; not into a valley, but into a huge plain, with hills, or, 
as the natives say, “ mountains” all around us. The mountains, blue 
in the distance as the bluest sea, shade away into filmy clouds, which, 
dark in their centres, and tipped at their edges with silvery white, 
look like monster seagulls floating for a time around the tops of the 
mountains or from one mountain to another, and then dissolving 
away. Yet these blue mountains, when you come to them, are seen 
to be richly cultivated to their highest parts, and their blue colour, 
as the approach to them draws near, shades into the practical green. 
In the various movements of the changing shades I forgot for a 
moment all about ether except the ethereal blue, all about 
drinkers of every kind except those who can drink in the beauties 
of Nature. I almost clapped my hands in my delight. Even that 
silent driver of the skeleton horse seemed for a moment to catch the 
enthusiasm, for when I pointed out the exquisite greenness of a 
mountain side he remarked, obviously afraid of admitting so much 
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to the ogre of a solicitor to the Drapers’ Company, “ that green shure 
enough was the colour of Ould Ireland;” after which he subsided 
for ten minutes at least, and only resumed the conversation to ask 
me whether when we steamed from Holyhead to Ireland I observed 
in the distance “Ireland’s oye.” A brisk drive across this plain 
in the mountains brought us to an ascent, and once more along shaded 
lanes until we came to a plateau ; then down into a valley not very 
deep, and up again to another plateau, and so near to our journey’s 
end. On our right, from beneath us, as if from a hollow, rose a body 
of light blue smoke. “That is the smoke from Draper’s Town,” 
said the driver. A little farther on we saw the tops of the houses, 
and a red flag floating on a high pole or mast. “ That’s the doctor’s 
flag,” says the driver ; “the doctor keeps a flag, and he often flies it.” 

The wind was not in the right direction as we entered the town, 
so we did not smell ether. Soon we passed a neat hotel on our right 
hand, and then, turning sharply to the left, we were at the upper end 
of the town. 

We had gathered, from the stories that had been told to us about 
this “village of the mountains,” that it was a rude and straggling 
place. Instead of this, we found it, to our pleasant surprise, to be 
one of the prettiest places in the three kingdoms. The row of houses 
and buildings on the right hand, which look down on a lower part of 
the village, are good handsome structures. Before them is an open 
space of large size, like a big square, exquisitely neat and clean, and 
beyond the square the lower town, with a fine open street leading up 
ahillinto the country, or, as the usual expression is, “into the moun- 
tains,” on the other side. In the town are some large public buildings; 
and the parish church, which lies a shade apart on the right as we 
stand above, looking towards the lower town, is a fine old edifice. 

A small market was being held on the day of my visit, and people 
were very busy and agreeable. They were all neatly dressed and 
well-to-do. The cars of those who were from the country were 
waiting for their owners, comfortable and well-fitted cars drawn by 
first-rate cattle. Making my way to the lower part of the town, where 
the business was being carried on, sure enough there was the enemy. 
As certainly as if I had been in the sick-room using spray for an 
operation, there, in the open space, came over to me the odour of 
ether. Amongst the people who were buying and selling the odour 
was prevailing. At the door of a house where ether could be bought 
the odour was as distinct as from an open bottle containing ether. 
Passing along so that the wind brought the vapour from the lower 
part of the town, I easily traced the odour of the vapour several 
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hundred yards, and the statement of the gentleman who had detected 
it half a mile from the town came back as one which ought not to 
have been laughed at, as it was, without any doubt, strictly true. 

I was fortunate in carrying with me an introduction which enabled 
me to obtain the precise information I wanted and which confirmed 
to the full the fact of the existence of the habit of ether-drinking 
in Draper’s Town and the adjoining district. My informants knew 
when the custom commenced, and had observed the results of it with 
the most careful watchfulness. But for this I might have made my 
journey in vain, for the habit is not proclaimed from the house-tops, 
and recently, owing to the influence of the Catholic clergy, which 
influence is strongly used against it, the habit is unpopular. Those 
who indulge in it are either silent in respect to it, or annoyed if 
they be questioned in reference to it. 

There have been several theories started as to the origin of this 
practice of ether-drinking. That which comes nearest to the truth, 
as far as I could make out, is to the following effect. 

During the temperance mission of the illustrious Father Mathew, 
that useful social labourer visited the North of Ireland, and in the 
course of his labours was so successful in the districts to which I 
am now referring, that practically he brought the whole of the people 
over from hard whisky-drinking to total abstinence from alcohol. The 
change was a social revolution for good; and has been effective for 
good up to the present hour, though numbers of those who took the 
pledge from the Father have died, and though no one like him has 
roused the younger generation to the same enthusiastic zeal for tem- 
perance. Father Mathew converted the district to his views. He 
may be said, in a certain sense, to have converted Ireland, for he 
lighted a fire which has never died out. But this particular district 
he converted most effectually. After his visit the whisky bottle and 
the still fell out of favour altogether, with the most evident signs of 
improving social progress and happiness. Unfortunately, one day 
some cunning diabolical spirit brought into Draper’s Town the ether 
bottle. “This,” said he, “contains no whisky, nor anything that will 
do you harm ; but a new drink, which you may taste without, in any 
degree, breaking your pledge. Very little of it, not much more than 
a thimbleful, is required to cheer your spirits.” “The new drink” 
was thereupon introduced, and has been in operation ever since. 
It got its introduction about the year 1846-7, and for thirteen years 
at least it was sold freely. It was never, I believe, sold regularly 
at spirit stores, or if it were sold, the sale was concealed. A 
glass of “the new drink” might be permitted to oblige a customer, 
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but the spirit-seller did not make a trade of it, partly, perhaps, because 
the sale of it was opposed to his interests, and partly because it might 
have led to the unpleasant interference of the excise officers, who 
could not truly have objected to the sale of the ether, since it was all 
made from methylated spirit, which is exempted from duty, but who 
might nevertheless have become very troublesome if, on pretext of 
inquiry into the sale of “ the new drink,” they had looked into other 
details which enter into the business of the most respectable seller of 
older liquors. 

As a result, the sale of ether was confined almost exclusively, as 
it still is, to the shops of the grocer and of other small retailers. I 
was shown two or three of these shops as the chief depédts where the 
article is obtainable. 

The customer who is given to enliven himself with ether swallows 
his draught commonly at the place of sale, though some take the 
drink home. There is an art in swallowing the ether. The drinker 
first washes out his mouth with water “ to cool it;” next he swallows 
a little water to cool his throat; then he tosses down the glass of 
ether ; finally, he closes in with another draught of water to keep the 
ether from rising, or, in other words, to cool his stomach, so that the 
volatile ether may not be lost by eructation of its vapour. In a little 
time the “ trick” is easily acquired by members of both sexes. 

The quantity of ether taken at a draught varies with different per- 
sons. Mr. H. Napier Draper, who has favoured me with two excellent 
papers on this subject, which he has published in the Afedical Press, 
gives from two to four fluid drachms, that is, a quarter of an ounce to 
half an ounce, as the usual quantity. Before I personally inquired 
into the question I should have considered the quantity of half an 
ounce as a dose of ether impossibly large to swallow at once. I am 
convinced, however, now, that it is an understatement of the usual 
dose. A confirmed ether-drinker will toss off a wineglassful of the 
“new drink” and not be afraid, and a full-sized wineglass will hold 
three fluid ounces. It is not all who indulge to this extent, but few 
take less than half an ounce who take any at all; and from half an 
ounce to three ounces may be put down as the range of potation. 
Compared with the quantity that can be administered by inhalation 
this amount is not singular, as an amount. The singular part is that 
so much can be taken in the form of drink and not be rejected by 
the stomach. 

The ether that is thus imbibed is not actually the pure ethylic 
ether. It is made from what is commonly known as methylated 
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day purposes. Methylated spirit is a mixture of ordinary spirit with 
impure wood spirit, that is, methylic alcohol which has not been care- 
fully distilled, and which in this impure state has combined with it 
some pyroligneous compounds, small in quantity but very nauseous to 
the taste. The impure mixture being free of duty, the ether-makers 
or importers of Belfast and Dublin, who supply the north of Ireland 
with the “new drink,” are enabled to supply it cheaply, namely, at 
from one shilling and threepence a fluid pint, about five times less 
than the cost of pure ethylic ether as we buy it “ retail” in London. 

Mr. Draper very clearly points out that if the ether had not been 
marketable at the price paid for it in the ether-drinking districts it 
could never have been introduced as a new stimulating drink. 
Estimating the consumption of the ether at four thousand gallons an- 
nually, he shows that if whisky were taken in the same proportion the 
excise return from it would amount to £5,666 per annum. The excise 
authorities are in this way deprived of a considerable income, presum- 
ing always that the equivalent of whisky would be taken if ether were 
not taken. For my part,I do not think that whisky would be taken 
in substitution to the full extent, but more in all probability would 
be at this time, when the original effect of the temperance pledge 
is dying out. The result, in the long run, does not affect the wealth 
of the community. Ifmore whisky were taken and more excise duty 
paid, there would be more than corresponding injury inflicted by 
poverty, loss of useful labour, and increase of crime. 

We may now turn to the physical effects of ether-drinking on the 
life of the drinkers. 

It will be gathered from what has been written, that the ether 
which is consumed is a mixture of ethers and of some other organic 
substances. It contains two ethers, some of the light methylic ether 
dissolved in the heavier or ethylic ether ; a little ethylic alcohol 
which has not been separated in distillation, and some organic odorous 
compounds, or pyroligneous impurities which have also distilled over 
in the process of manufacture. This impure ether compound does 
not boil in the hand, as the best ethylic ether does ; it requires a 
temperature of 108° for its perfect boiling until it is all dissipated. 
It dissolves in water more readily than the purer specimens; one 
ounce of it will dissolve in eight and a half ounces of cold water,— 
water at 50° Fahr. In considering the ether which the drinkers 
imbibe, we have then a compound of two ethers, a little alcohol, 
and the trace of hydro-carbons which gives the peculiar odour. But 
1 learned that the effects of the fluid are due to the two ethers, 
methylic and ethylic. 
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I have already indicated what is the action of these ethers on 
the body of a living man or animal when their vapours are inhaled 
by the lungs. The same effects generally are induced when the 
ethers are swallowed into the stomach of the ether-drinker. The 
swallowing of a draught of from three to four fluid drachms is 
followed by quick excitement, flushing of the face, rapidity of the 
pulse, elevation of the mind, and rapid unsteady motion of the 
body. The same first and second stages of alcoholic excitement 
that are caused by wine are developed by the ether, but so rapidly, 
and running so sharply the one into the other, that the two stages, 
which are so very distinct in the process of alcoholic intoxication, 
become hard to distinguish. In these stages the ether-drinker is, asa 
rule, loquacious and “ free of his mind,” as one observer very tersely 
explained to me. “ He is free of his mind and sometimes shows his 
teeth, but, generally, laughter like that of a person in hysterics is the 
sign of ether-drinking.” The pugnacious are often inclined to fight 
in these stages, and if they do fight, they seem strong, and struggle a 
good deal, but without much sense or judgment. In these respects, 
again, the ether-drinker resembles the touchy alcoholic during the 
first stages of his mania. There is, however, a great difference between 
the action of alcohol and ether in another respect. Alcohol, steady 
in its action, soluble and slow of elimination, clings to its man, 
holds by him, keeps up his excitement a long time and leaves him 
depressed, melancholic, weary. Ether, on the other hand, rapid in 
its action, feebly soluble in the blood, quick in being eliminated, 
escaping in fact by all the emanations—by the skin, the lungs, the 
kidneys—speedily releases its victim, and, without causing any great 
strain on his physical powers, leaves him suddenly a sober if not 
a wiserman. They tell a story in the ether-drinking districts of a 
stranger coming to visit his brother, and asking his brother, who was 
suddenly roused into a state of great elevation by a large dose of 
ether, what nonsense that was! “Nonsense!” stammered the 
ether inebriate, in self-admiration; “ what do you think of being got 
up to this for threepence?” After which admiration, he seasoned 
down to his rational state, and was himself again. 

The greater part of those who indulge in ether as a drink are 
content to stop at the first two stages of intoxication : but some go 
further, and, passing into a third stage, become at first extremely 
violent, and after a while quite insensible. They fall dead drunk, 
lie breathing heavily for half an hour or more, and afterwards 
wake suddenly quite sober. A few exceed this extreme limit and 
indulge in a poisonous measure. Dr. Morewood, of Draper’s 
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Town, who gave me a most careful description of the symptoms 
produced, told me that a short time before my visit he was called to 
aman who had taken a large dose of ether, probably after having 
also taken some whisky, and who suddenly fell and ceased to breathe. 
Before Dr. Morewood reached this man he was dead. In three 
other instances in Dr. Morewood’s practice an all but fatal result 
followed the taking of a large dose of ether, but by artificial respira- 
tion the life was sustained until the ether had time to eliminate from 
the body ; recovery thereupon occurred, but the danger was deathly 
imminent. Mr. Draper, in his paper, refers to a case in which the 
vapour of ether, in the breath of an ether-drinker, caught fire. The 
drinker, in this instance, was reported to be always taking ether, 
when one day, after swallowing a quantity, he went to light his pipe, 
and the fire caught his breath. A person near held the burning 
man down, and poured water quickly into his mouth, by which the 
flame was put out, and no great harm was done. I did not hear of 
this escapade myself in the district, but I have no reason to doubt its 
truth. A medical friend of mine who was using ether spray to 
extract a tooth late at night, unwittingly brought a lighted candle to 
the mouth of the patient to examine if the whole of the offending 
molar had been removed. To the operator’s dismay, as the patient 
exhaled a breath of air from his lungs charged with vapour of ether, 
the vapour caught fire, and but for prompt attention a serious 
accident might have resulted. As it was, great alarm and some 
superficial burning of the lips were experienced by the sufferer. 

I gathered from my inquiries that, taken as a whole, the symptoms 
of intoxication caused by ‘ether-drinking are identical with those 
produced by alcohol, but are of slighter duration. From the flush- 
ing and surface warmth of the first stage of intoxication to the pallor 
and surface coldness of the last stage, all is the same. I learned also 
that the taste for ether-drinking is speedily acquired, and that 
when it is acquired the craving for ether is as strong as ever it 
could be for alcohol. 

It will occur to the reader, perchance, that the action of ether on 
the animal body is more deplorable than the action of alcohol, and 
that for the benefit of the sufferers from ether-drinking the practice 
ought if that were possible to be put down with a firm hand. I 
should quite agree as to the suppression of the practice; but I am 
bound at the same time to state the truth that ether intoxication is 
actually far less injurious socially, morally, and physically than is the 
alcoholic intoxication. 

In the first place, the ether-drinker as he comes more readily 
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under the influence of his indulgence, is the sooner rendered in- 
capable of continuing the indulgence. He falls before he is hurt 
and before he has much time to hurt others. For a few minutes he 
does, or, more correctly speaking, he may become a savage, but he 
never becomes a sot, existing for hours at a time, or even for, days a 
helpless, morose dog, unable to help himself and determined to help 
no one else, however rightfully they may claim his assistance. 
Neither while he is a savage does he retain for any long period the 
power of doing mischief. His violence of temper is brief and is 
mingled with outbursts of crying or laughing, like the wildness of the 
hysterical rather than the furiousness of the mad. Indeed, the 
intoxication produced by ether may be compared to alcoholic 
intoxication, as the hysterical representations of some diseases are 
comparable to the same diseases in their reality. The fury of the 
ether aberration is therefore fitful, and, better still, it is short. Itisa 
volatile fury, volatile as the fluid which produced it. When a man 
is raging from strong and fiery alcoholic drink he wanders about, 
often for hours, exercising a kind of reasoning unreason, irrepressible in 
what he does as a whole, yet with flashes of directing reason which 
lead him to carry out evil acts and purposes with a design, skill, and 
intention which to the bystander may look in every particular like 
intelligent purpose, but which the drunkard is really doing without 
being himself fairly conscious, and which when he has become sober 
he has utterly and absolutely forgotten, if it can be said that what 
he did was ever implanted on his memory. For a moment the 
ether-drinker may imitate the alcoholic in some of these respects, 
but it is only fora moment. Before he has time to plan and carry 
out his miserable scheme he is liberated from the devil that possesses 
him, or at the worst falls, for a season, into complete insensibility, 
harmless, unconscious, and ready soon to return to the realities of 
life, sober and in his right mind. 

I was specially anxious to ascertain whether under the influence 
of ether intoxication crimes of violence extreme, prolonged and 
plotted, were carried out, in the affected districts. I could hear of 
none such. I heard of blows being struck during the short fury, and 
of foolish things that were half said and done; but the description was 
tempered by the explanation that under excitement from ether there 
was not time for continued violence nor for the carrying out of a 
matured design of evil. This experience tallies precisely with that 
which I have learned in observing the effects of the administration of 
ether vapour on men and on animals. When ether was originally 
introduced as an anesthetic, and the medical students, to the great 
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body of which much maligned class I had then the honour to belong, 
were busy making experiments of administration on themselves, 
many amusing and short struggles occurred. Nor were the same 
scenes altogether confined to the students. I remember a grave 
assembly of learned doctors, with the gravest of its grave in the 
chair, losing his equanimity. An American student, short, powerful, 
and excitable, who was made the subject of experiment of ether-in- 
toxication, rose during the stage of his excitement, and after bursting 
from his captors, and giving, with an eloquence remarkable for its 
passion and a candour equally remarkable for its completeness, the 
prevailing student views as to the various professorial and moral 
qualities of his teachers, finished off by going up to the grave and 
astounded president, to astound him still more by a deliberate double 
box on the ears which for many a long day was solemnly remembered. 
But the excitement was over in a few minutes, in minutes as com- 
pared with hours had alcohol been the exciting agent instead of 
ether. 

In the next place, it must be admitted that, as a rule, the dream 
of the ether-drinker, while he is under the spell of his enchantress, is 
far more refined and light than the dream of the alcoholic, as that is 
usually described by those who have felt it. Sir Humphry Davy, 
in his memorable, perfect and original work on nitrous oxide or 
laughing gas, strikes a contrast between the action of that gas and 
of alcohol on mind and body. For the sake of experiment, Sir 
Humphry subjected himself systematically to an intoxicating draught 
of alcohol. He drank a bottle of wine in large draughts in less than 
eight minutes. Whilst he was drinking he felt a sense of fulness in 
his head and throbbing of the arteries. After he had taken all the 
wine the sense of fulness in the head remained, objects around him 
became dazzling, the power of distinct articulation was lost, and he 
was unable to walk steadily. At this moment his sensations were 
rather pleasurable than otherwise ; the sense of fulness in the head 
soon, however, increased so as to become painful, and in less than an 
hour he had lapsed into a state of insensibility, in which situation he 
remained for two hours or two hours and a half. He was awakened 
by headache and painful nausea. The nausea continued even after 
the contents of the stomach had been ejected. The pain in the 
head every minute increased : he was neither feverish nor thirsty : 
his bodily and mental debility were excessive, and his pulse was 
feeble and quick. 

In most precise terms the acute effects from alcohol are here 
faithfully depicted by one of the finest observers of natural 
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phenomena. The description reads in a still more striking form 
when it is compared with that of an intoxication produced by nitrous 
oxide gas in the same observer. 

The description of the intoxication from nitrous oxide is taken again 
from a direct experimental and personal observation. Sir Humphry 
breathed nitrous oxide for a long time in a closed chamber, and felt 
some effects, which he has chronicled ; but it was not until after- 
wards that the full realisation of his new life was experienced. After 
leaving his “ box” in which he had been breathing the gas, he began 
to respire twenty quarts of the pure gas, and thereupon the change 
of life began. He felt a sense of tangible extension in every limb ; 
his visible impressions were dazzling and apparently magnified ; he 
heard distinctly every sound in the room, and was perfectly aware of 
his situation. By degrees, as the pleasurable sensations increased, he 
lost all connection with external things: trains of vivid visible 
images rapidly passed through his mind, and were connected with 
words in such a manner as to produce perceptions perfectly novel. 
He existed in a world of newly connected and newly modified 
ideas. He theorised : he imagined that he made discoveries. When 
he was awakened from his semi-delirious trance by his friend Dr. 
Kinglake, who took the inhaling bag from his mouth, indignation 
and pride were the first feelings produced by the sight of the persons 
about him. His emotions were enthusiastic and sublime, and for a 
minute he walked round the room perfectly regardless of what was 
said to him. As he recovered his former state of mind, he felt an 
inclination to communicate the discoveries he had made during the 
experiment. He endeavoured to recall the ideas, but they were 
feeble and indistinct : one collection of terms, however, presented 
itself, and, with the most intense belief and prophetic manner, he 
exclaimed to Dr. Kinglake, “ Wothing exists but thoughts / the universe 
ts composed of impressions, ideas, pleasures and pains !” 

In this narrative we have a description of an intoxication refined 
to the extremest degree, from which recovery was rapid, with pleasur- 
able sensations. It too is an intoxication the habit of which is easily 
acquired and craved after. 

Sir Humphry Davy was a strong-minded man, by nature brave, 
resolute, wise, self-sacrificing. Yet, after he had become somewhat 
habituated to the taking of nitrous oxide for experiment’s sake, he was 
led to make confession that “a desire to breathe the gas was always 
awakened in him by the sight of a person breathing, or even by that 
of an air-bag or gasholder.” 

Methylic and ethylic ethers produce effects which contrast with 
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alcohol and compare with nitrous oxide. Methylic ether when 
inhaled is to my mind more pleasurable in action than nitrous oxide. 
I experience a sense of suffocation from nitrous oxide which I do 
not from methylic ether; and certainly I can never forget the dream 
which once followed upon inhalation, not to complete but to all but 
complete insensibility of methylic ether gas. It seemed to meas I 
came under the influence that periods of time were extended 
illimitably. It seemed to me that the space of the small room in 
which I sat was extended into a space that could not be measured 
and yet could be grasped and threaded; as if my powers, mental and 
physical, adapted themselves, for the moment, to the! vastness of the 
space. It seemed, to me that every sense was exalted in perceptive 
appreciation. The light was brilliant beyond expression, yet not 
oppressive ; the ticking of a clock was like a musical clang from a 
cymbal with an echo; and, things touched felt as if some interposing 
gentle current moved between them and the fingers. When the in- 
halation ceased at my own instance,—for, as my friend, the late Mr. 
Peter Marshall of Bedford Square, who was present, told me, I was 
sufficiently conscious to know when I had breathed long enough,— 
when the inhalation ceased, the return to the natural state of existence 
was imperceptibly rapid. As in a dissolving view I seemed to 
pass from one state into another by a solution of states; the dreams 
faded gradually giving way to the realities of the present, so that 
for an instant I had to ask which was real and which was unreal, 
until the mind was steadied and was once again fixed in its old abode. 
They who have felt this condition, who have lived, as it were, in 
another life, however transitorily, are easily led to declare with Davy 
that “‘ Nothing exists but thoughts! the universe is composed of 
impressions, ideas, pleasures and pains!” I believe it is so, and that 
we might by scientific art, and there is such an art, learn to jlive alto- 
gether in a new sphere of impressions, ideas, pleasures and pains. 
But stay: I am anticipating, unconsciously, something else that is 
in my mind. ‘The rest is silence, I must return to the world in 
which we now live and which all know. 

The action of ethylic ether is in some degree similar to that of 
nitrous oxide and methylic ether, but in agrosser sense. The dream 
is not so refined, the insensibility is more prolonged after the fluid 
ceases to be received by the body, and in every stage the state pro- 
duced more closely resembles that produced by alcohol. Sometimes, 
indeed, nausea and even vomiting follow on the effect of the ether 
after the consciousness has been restored. In plain terms, we have 
in ethylic ether a heavier substance than we have in the two gases. 
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The nitrous oxide gas and methylic ether are eliminated from the 
body in the same form as they enter it, as gases. Ethylic ether, con- 
densible in the body into its fluid form, is less rapid in its diffusion 
and is less easy of extrication from the body. It passes all away 
as ether, leaving the body free of its presence without combining 
with any of the tissues, or more than temporarily interfering with the 
functions of the vital organs ; but, as the prolonged odour of it in the 
breaths of those who have taken it shows, it clings longer than its 
subtler allies do to the body. 

The person under ethylic ether has often a furious dream, or a 
foolish dream, or a perturbed sleep of the dreams of which he remem- 
bers little or nothing when he re-enters the world. He very rarely 
experiences ecstasy even when he takes ether that is perfectly pure. 

The ether-drinkers who imbibe an impure ether, a mixture of 
methylic and ethylic ethers with a trace of alcohol, and with a trace 
of the hydrocarbons which are so unpleasant to smell and taste, 
experience a rapid but not ecstatic intoxication. I have shown 
already how this intoxication differs, objectively and subjectively, 
from the alcoholic intoxication in those who take ether by inhalation ; 
that it causes a sharp and intense drunkenness, so sharp that the 
four stages can hardly be individualised, and so short that recovery 
is all but immediate. Ether has this luxurious advantage over 
alcohol as an intoxicant that under it a man may get intoxicated 
and:sober some half-dozen times in the twenty-four hours, and 
may start off again for the next twenty-four, suffering less than 
he would suffer from one intoxication, equally deep, induced by 
alcohol. There are some in the ether-drinking districts who do 
really consider this to be an advantage, an advantage all the greater 
because the process is not only brighter and sharper, but very much 
cheaper. A good threepennyworth of ether is a perfectly satisfac- 
tory potation for one luxurious intoxication. ‘The economy of ether- 
drinking, by those who like it, needs no further exposition. 

There is one more advantage from ether-bibbing over wine and 
spirit-bibbing, which is most important of all. Men and women who 
steadily indulge in the use of alcoholic drinks quickly and certainly 
attain one or other stage of the “ alcoholic constitution.” They may 
call themselves moderate drinkers, but as soon as ever they begin to 
feel that alcohol is a necessity and that they cannot abandon it without 
a struggle, they are under its ban, and are to some extent physically 
impaired by it. Their blood vessels are easily congested ; their 
digestion is readily deranged ; their spirits are quickly depressed; 
their muscular power is very rapidly prostrated; and, they grow, almost 
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without exception, prematurely old, dying in the early years of the 
third term of life, that is to say, soon after sixty, from kidney 
disease, heart disease, lung disease, brain disease, or some other of 
the degenerations of the vital tissues, which in healthier persons need 
not appear until the closing part of the third term, that is to say, 
until between eighty and ninety years, according to the present fulfil- 
ment of human life. 

The ether-drinkers are not subjected to this same strain. Mr. 
Draper reports that he has heard of some whose minds have 
become affected under ether after long and free indulgence in it, and 
he also refers to an example of supposed loss of sight from the 
same cause. I am unable to confirm these rumours. I do not think 
anyone could have had a better authority on the subject than I was 
favoured with, and the testimony I received, drawn from a skilled 
experience and observation of twenty-five years, was, that in ether- 
drinking districts the dangers induced by ether are invariably the 
dangers incident to a sudden over-dose of the agent. The special 
organic diseases of the body, some of which so invariably follow 
upon the continued taking of alcohol,—such as gout, fatty degenera- 
tion, discolorisation of skin, cirrhosis, phthisis, albuminuria, general 
or local paralysis,—these, and other conditions of disease, different as 
affecting different organs, but similar in respect to producing modifi- 
cation of vital function, and all inducible from alcohol, are not 
induced by ether. It is true that some few ether-drinkers are 
affected by these diseases as if they derived them from the practice 
of indulging in that fluid ; but on inquiry it is always found that, 
the indulgence in ether is combined, in these examples, with indul- 
gence also in some form of alcoholic drink, usually in whisky. 

The worst physical evils which seem to attend indulgence in ether- 
drinking are dyspepsia and excitability of mind, producing, in com- 
bination, a condition closely resembling true hysteria. When the 
short intoxication from ether is over, the person who has suffered from 
it is subject to flatulency, to depression and inactivity, and to hys- 
terical disturbances, for which the remedy, too frequently sought, 
is another draught of the either itself, by which the craving for it is 
much intensified. 

The practical experience thus related is fully explained by the 
physiological readings of the action of ether, and is confirmed by them 
to the letter. A fluid so comparatively insoluble in the blood: and 
other animal fluids, as ether is, is comparatively negative in its action. 
It enters into no durable physical combination with any part or 
structure: it undergoes no chemical decomposition in the body: 
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volatile as well as insoluble, it is easily liberated from the body; 
and, after a short time, it leaves the body without infliction of per- 
manent injury. 

We know, however, that it is a part of the physiological action of 
ether to disturb the stomach even when it has been administered by 
the process of inhalation ; and we know further that in some persons 
it leaves hysterical nervous states which may, after one -prolonged 
inhalation, remain for several hours. In the case of the experimen- 
talist of whom I have spoken, who learned the habit of inhaling 
the vapour of ether daily, this hysterical commotion was a marked 
attendant symptom, and was urged, as is so commonly the case, as a 
reason for continuing the practice, because of the relief which was 
so immediately afforded by a few breaths of ether. The same reason, 
in nearly every instance, is assigned for the use of alcohol by the 
alcoholic community. The alcohol keeps up a constant malaise, 
which nothing so effectually removes, at a moment’s notice as alcohol. 
Thus the vicious circle of evil is continued in fatal operation. 

Taking it all in all, the history of the ether-drinker compares 
favourably with that of the alcoholic. We are so accustomed to wit- 
ness the action of alcohol in our daily life; we see so many thousands 
making the physiological experiment of its use; we hear so con- 
stantly the story of its effects; we have grown up so familiar with 
the praise of its virtues, and so callous, if not ignorant, of the reality 
of its vices ; we are so imbued with the idea of its necessity, and so 
ignorant of the fact of its being no necessity at all until it makes the 
necessity for itself ; we are so impressed with the favoured protection 
it affords, and so blinded to the open secret of the incalculable 
danger it is ever imposing on the world; we are so disposed 
towards alcohol in all these points,—that when we hear of a practice of 
indulgence in some new intoxicant we are led to pity the wretches 
who are so deluded as to resort to that which seems to us so unnatural. 

I doubt not most alcoholic tasters will pity and criticise the 
ether-drinkers of the north of Ireland. I dare say they will feel that 
the good priests of those parts are performing a noble work in their 
endeavours, which are incessant, to exclude the ether bottle from 
their parishes. With that sentiment I as candidly concur, I rejoice to 
hear and to know that the efforts of the priests are being successfully 
rewarded. If, however, by these efforts the whisky bottle begins 
again to replace the ether bottle; if, instead of indulging in the light 
delirium of ether, the converts are to resort to the heavy delirium of 
alcohol, then the conversion will be simply from one evil back to 
another evil that is greater and more inflicting in its sins and its 
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penalties both to the individual and to the community. I mean 
that in proportion to the physiological wrong done by the agent 
used, the physical and moral wrongs will multiply and increase. 

Let not this view, however, be accepted as an apology for ether- 
drinking, or as an excuse for it. It is a bad practice, though there 
may be others that are worse. The ether-drinker is recurrently an 
irrational being incapable of perfect trust, and in so far as his indul- 
gence is indulged, is demoralised. He also is exposed to personal 
danger, for the dose that proves fatal is easily reached, and if he were 
to become the representative of the millions of society, sudden 
death from ether would be an every-day phenomenon. 

The grand object of the true reformer should be to suppress all 
sources of physiological wrong—the lighter as well as the heavier, the 
whisky bottle and the ether bottle, and all other similar bottles that 
lead to similar physical and moral inaptitudes for moral and healthy 
life—with equal promptitude and decision. 

I Showed at the opening of this article that the lower animals can 
be taught to drink alcohol, and not only to drink it, but in time to 
crave for it, and to take it preferentially to natural food. I may add in 
this place that, in a similar manner, the lower animals can be taught to 
take ether and to crave for it. 

Some years ago, when I was giving lectures on the action of 
anzsthetic vapours, I had a pigeon which would walk into the 
anesthetising chamber of its own accord as readily as it would go 
into its cage or climb on to its perch, and which would compose 
itself to the anesthetic sleep at once with the most perfect equani- 
mity. ‘To the lookers-on this proceeding of the bird was a cause of 
astonishment and sometimes amusement. The truth, however, was 
that the animal in question had acquired a liking and craving for the 
anesthetic vapours. Like all regular topers, it had its particular 
tastes, and preferred the vapour of methylic bichloride to that of 
ethylic ether or amylene. But in the absence of one vapour it would 
always put up with another; and whenever it was brought near the 
eitherising box it would fly to it and get into it as quickly as it could, 
and the more eagerly if any odour of vapour were diffused in it. I 
give this as one illustration because it was so distinctly marked, and 
will be so well remembered by many who attended my demonstra- 
tions. It is, nevertheless, only one of its kind, and it is not excep- 
tional beyond the novelty of first seeing it or hearing of it. There is 
no domestic animal, I believe, that could not be taught to acquire 
the craving for intoxicating vapours and intoxicating fluids. 

Haply some hoary-headed swain may say that these facts about 
craving for intoxicants are proofs direct that all the living creation 
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craves for stimulants, and that stimulants, therefore, are a part of the 
necessities of life. The argument in its application to men is often 
used because it is rather a convenient argument than a logical. If 
the craving were really a natural act, “the interpretation of an in- 
stinct,” as one wise man has defined it, then it seems to me that 
natural law in this matter is an exceptionally confused and con- 
tradictory law, something nearer human than anything else that can 
be found in other parts of the domain of nature. If it be natural to 
crave for these things, why does not the craving begin before the 
things are known, and why should the craving be extended towards 
substances which none but persons advanced in knowledge could 
ever possess? The craving after ether, for example, when it has once 
been excited, may be as urgent in an unlettered peasant who does 
not even know that there is such a science as chemistry, as it would 
be in alearned chemist who knows that in order to produce an ether 
he must first produce an alcohol, a strong acid, and an elaborate 
apparatus, for the discovery of which some centuries of research must 
needs have intervened between the craving and the realisation of it. 
Nay, the craving when it has been excited may be as urgent in a 
lower animal as in the unenlightened peasant or the wise philosopher. 

All things that are truly natural are naturally provided, and there is 
not a single natural necessity that is not naturally and bountifully 
supplied. We can modify all these and create a craving for the 
modification. We can modify the air so that what we breathe pro- 
duces a different mode of existence ; and for that very modification 
we can create such a craving, that the greatest of philosophers and 
the poorest of lower animals may long for the new life, and feel such 
an irresistible desire to breathe the new life, that whenever the mere 
means for accomplishing that desire are suggested, even by the sight 
of the means, the desire is all aglow. ‘To my mind the evidence is 
conclusive that this craving, whenever it is indicated, is the crucial 
sign of aberration from nature; that it has no connection with the 
truly natural life, but is the interpretation of a morbid habit, acquired 
by man out of his own inventions, and communicable by man to 
other men and other animals lower than himself; incomparable 
with the divine schemes which he did not invent, and as far apart 
from them and out of harmony with them, as it is far apart from 
his good and out of harmony with it. Whoever craves beyond his 
wants is aberrant. Whoever makes craving the object of his life is 
mad and no longer in theranks of the survivals of the fittest. In 
fine, to crave at all is to pray for death. 

The history of ether-drinking which I have narrated is a singular 
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phase of social life in this century, and as such alone is worthy of 
record. It is still more worthy of record as a study of life under 
aberration ; of the extent to which man can indulge in the freedom 
of his own inventions ; of the desires he can gratify by his own inven- 
tions, and of the end and result of the gratification. It, with much more 
that is akin to it, tells us that, free as we are when we are running in 
concert with Nature, we are stopped when we try to go our own way; 
that so soon as we strive to make a nature of our own, or to alter the 
bases of Nature, so soon are we landed on the impossible ; that if 
we try to invent no more than a change of dreams, fascinating as may 
be the attempt, we must, in the process, either become unintelligible 
one to the other or sink into the universal silence. 

This is an old story. It isa story often told, and day by day 
illustrated. Yet never was it so well told, after all, as in the oldest 
of the old chronicles respecting those wise and powerful men who, 
in the vanity of their desires, said : “Go to, let us build us a city 
and a tower, whose top may reach unto heaven,”—and who tried the 


experiment. 
BENJAMIN WARD RICHARDSON. 





BETTING ON RACES. 


BOUT ten years ago, in an article called ‘The State of the 

Odds,” subsequently reprinted in the first series of my “ Light 
Science for Leisure Hours,” I described the meaning of those mys- 
terious columns in the daily papers which indicate the opinion of 
the betting world as to the probable results of horse races and other 
contests. I do not propose to go over the same ground at present, 
though, in order to leave no occasion to refer my readers to that 
essay, I shall explain, as occasion requires, such technical expressions 
as might otherwise cause perplexity. My present object is to con- 
sider betting in a scientific yet common-sense aspect, pointing out 
in particular the fraudulent nature of many transactions which are 
regarded by many as altogether permissible. I do not wish it to be 
understood that I consider any sort of betting or gambling unobjec- 
tionable. Indeed, I shall take occasion to indicate not merely the 
objections which exist against gambling on the score of the injury to 
the gambler, but the objection which has been justly described by 
Herbert Spencer as the fundamental reason for condemning the 
practice. There is, however, a marked distinction between fair and 
unfair betting, and I propose specially to consider here unfair or 
rather fraudulent betting. The subject includes, indeed, nearly all 
the betting transactions in the so-called sporting world ; though 
many persons of fair and honourable dispositions take part in such 
transactions without apparently noticing the fundamentally fraudu- 
lent nature of many of their proceedings. 

It is well to have some convenient standard of reference, not 
only as respects the fairness or unfairness of betting transactions, but 
as to the true nature of the chances involved or supposed to be 
involved. Many men bet on horse races without any clear idea of 
the chances they are really running. To see that this is so, it is only 
necessary to notice the preposterous way in which many bettors 
combine their bets. Leech’s sketch, called, I think, “ Signs of the 
Commission,” by no means exaggerated the fatuity of inexperienced 
bettors, that is, of about nine out of ten among all who offer and 
accept wagers. “The odds are 2 to 1 against So-and-So,” says one, 
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“and 4 to 1 against such another ; what’s the betting about the 
pair?” Don’t know, I’m suah,” says the other ; “ but I’ll give you 
6 to 1.” I do not say that many, even among the idiots who wager on 
horses they know nothing about, would lay heavier odds against the 
winning of a race by one of two horses than he would lay against 
the chance of either horse separately ; but it is quite certain that 
not one bettor in a hundred knows either how to combine 
the odds against two, three, or more horses, so as to get the odds 
about the lot, or how to calculate the chances of double, triple, or 
multiple events. Yet these are the very first principles of betting ; 
and a man who bets without knowing anything about such matters 
runs as good a chance of ultimate success, as a man who, without 
knowing the country, should take a straight line in the hunting 
field. 

Now, apart from what may be called roguery in horse-racing, 
every bet in a race may be brought into direct comparison with the 
simple and easily understood chance of success in a lottery where 
there is a single prize, and therefore only one prize ticket ; and the 
chance of the winner of a race, where several horses run, being one 
particular horse, or one of any two, three, or more horses, can always 
be compared with the easily understood chance of drawing a ball 
ofone colour out of a vase containing so many balls of that colour 
and so many of another. So also can the chance of a double or 
triple event be compared with a chance of the second kind. 

Let us first, then, take the case of a simple lottery, and distinguish 
between a fair lottery and an unfair one. Every actual lottery, I 
remark in passing, is an unfair one; at least, I have never yet heard 
of a fair one, and I can imagine no possible case in which it would 
be worth anyone’s while to start a fair lottery. 

Suppose ten persons each contribute a sovereign to form a prize 
of #10; and that each of the ten is allowed to draw one ticket from 
among ten, one marked ticket giving the drawer the prize. That is 
a fair lottery ; each person has paid the right price for his chance. 
The proof is, that if anyone buys up all the chances at the price, 
thus securing the certainty of drawing the marked ticket, he obtains 
as a prize precisely the sum he has expended. 

This, I may remark, is the essential condition for a fair lottery, 
whatever the number of prizes ; though we have no occasion to con- 
sider here any case except the very simple case of a one-prize lottery. 
Where there are several prizes, whether equal or unequal in value, 
we have only to add their value together: the price for all the tickets 
together must equal the sum we thus obtain. For instance, if the 
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ten persons in our illustrative case, instead of marking one ticket, 
marked three, for prizes worth £5, £3, and £2, the lottery would 
be equally fair. Anyone, by buying up all the ten tickets, would be 
sure of all three prizes, that is, he would pay ten pounds and get ten 
pounds—a fair bargain. 

But suppose, reverting to one-prize lotteries, that the drawer of 
the marked ticket was to receive only £8 instead of £10 as a prize. 
Then clearly the lottery would be unfair. The test is, that a man 
must pay #10 to insure the certainty of winning the prize of £8, 
and will then be #2 out of pocket. So of all such cases. When 
the prize, if there is but one, or the sum of all the prizes together if 
there are several, falls short of the price of all the tickets together, 
the lottery is an unfair one. The sale of each ticket is a swindle ; 
the total amount of which the ticket-purchasers are swindled being 
the sum by which the value of the prize or prizes fall short of the 
price of the tickets. 

We see at once that a number of persons in a room together 
would never allow an unfair lottery of this sort. If each of the ten 
persons put a sovereign into the pool, each having a ticket, the 
drawer of the prize ticket would be clearly entitled to the pool. 
If one of the ten started the lottery, and if when the £10, 
including his own, had been paid in to the pool, he proposed to take 
charge of the pool, and to pay £8 to the drawer of the marked 
ticket, it would be rather too obvious that he was putting #2 in 
his pocket. But lotteries are not conducted in this simple way, or 
so that the swindle becomes obvious to all engaged. As a matter of 
fact, all lotteries are so arranged that the manager or managers of the 
lottery put a portion of the proceeds (or pool) into their pockets. 
Otherwise it would not be worth while to start a lottery, whether a 
lottery is started by a nation, or for a cause, or for personal profit ; 
it always is intended for profit, and profit is always secured, and, 
indeed, can only be secured by making the total value of the prizes fall 
short of the sum received for the tickets. 

I would not be understood to say that I regard all unfair lotteries 
as swindles. In the case of lotteries for a charitable purpose I 
suppose the object is to add gambling excitement to the satisfaction 
derived from the exercise of charity. The unfairness is understood 
and permitted, just as, at a fancy fair, excessive prices are charged, 
change is not returned, and other pleasantries are permitted which 
would be swindles if practised in real trading. But in passing I may 
note that even lotteries of this kind are objectionable. Those who 
arrange them have no wish to gain money for themselves ; and many 
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who buy tickets have no wish to win prizes, and would probably 
either return any prize they might gain or pay its full value. But it 
is not so with all who buy tickets ; and even a charitable purpose will 
not justify the mischief done by the encouragement of the gambling 
spirit of such persons. In nearly all cases the money gained by such 
lotteries might, with a little more trouble, but at less real cost, 
be obtained directly from the charitably minded members of the 
community. 

To return, however, to our subject. 

I have supposed the case of ten persons gambling fairly in such 
a way that each venture made by the ten results in a single-prize 
lottery. But, as we know, a betting transaction is nearly always 
arranged between two persons only.. I will therefore now suppose 
only two persons to arrange such a lottery in this way :—The prize 
is £10, as before, and there are ten tickets; one of the 
players, A, puts, say, £3 in the pool, while the other, B, puts 
47; three tickets are marked as winning tickets; A then draws 
at random once only; if he draws a marked ticket, he wins the 
pool; if he draws an unmarked ticket, B takes the pool. This is 
clearly fair; in fact, it is only a modification of the preceding case. 
A takes the chances of three of the former players, while B takes the 
chances of the remaining seven. ‘True, there seems to be a distinc- 
tion. If we divided the former ten players into two sets, one of 
three, the other of seven, there would not be a single drawing to 
determine whether the prize should go to the three or to the seven: 
each of the ten would draw a ticket, all the tickets being thus 
drawn. Yet in reality the methods are in principle precisely the 
same. When the ten men have drawn their tickets in the former 
method, three tickets have been assigned at random to the three men 
and seven tickets to the other seven; and the chance that the three 
have won is the chance that one of the three tickets is the marked 
one. In the latter method there are ten tickets, of which three are 
marked ; and the chance that A wins the prize is the chance that at 
his single drawing he takes one of the three marked tickets. But 
obviously the chance that a certain marked ticket in ten is one of 
the three taken at random must be exactly the same as the , chance 
that a certain ticket taken at random from among the ten is one of 
three marked tickets ; for each of these chances is clearly three times 

as good as the chance of drawing, at a single trial, one particular 
a out of ten. a 

It will be found that we can now test any wager, not merely 
determining whether it is fair or unfair, but the extent to which it is 
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so, if only the actual chance of the horse or horses concerned is 
supposed to be known. Unfortunately, in the great majority of 
cases bets are unfair in another way than that which we are for the 
moment considering, the odds not only differing from those fairly 
representing the chances of the horse or horses concerned, but one 
party to the wager having better knowledge than the other what those 
chances are. Cases of this kind will be considered further on. 

Suppose that the just odds against a horse in a race are 9 to 1. 
By this I mean that so far as the two bettors are concerned, that is, 
from all that they know about the chances of the horse, it is nine 
times more likely that the horse will not win the race than that he 
will. Now, it is nine times more likely that a particular ticket 
among ten will not be drawn at a single trial than that it will. So 
the chance of this horse winning is correctly represented by the 
chance of the prize ticket being drawn in a lottery where there are 
ten tickets in all. If two persons arrange such a lottery, and A pays 
in £1 to the pool, while the other, B, pays in £9, making £10 in 
all, A gets a fair return for his money in a single drawing, one ticket 
out of the ten being marked for the prize. A represents, then, the 
backer of the horse who risks #1; B the layer of the odds who 
risks £9. The sum of the stakes is the prize, or £1ro. If A risks 
less than £1, while B risks £9, the total prize is diminished ; or if, 
while A risks £1, B risks less than £9, the total is diminished. 
In either case the wrong done to the other bettor amounts precisely 
to the amount by which the total is diminished. If, for instance, 
A only wagered 18s. against B’s £9, the case is exactly the 
same as though A and B having severally contributed £1 and £9 
to a pool, one ticket out of ten having been marked, A to have one 
chance only of drawing it (which we have just seen would be strictly 
fair), A abstracted two shillings from the pool. If B only wagered 
47 instead of £9, against A’s £1, the case would be just the same 
as though, after the pool had been made up as just described, B had 
abstracted £2. 

Take another case. The odds are 7 to 3 against a horse. The 
chance of its winning is the same as that of drawing a marked 
ticket out of a bag containing ten, when three are marked and seven 
are unmarked. We know that in this case two players, A and B, 
forming the lottery, must severally contribute £3 and £7 to the 
pool, and if on a single drawing one of the three marked tickets 
appears, then A wins the pool, or £10, whereas B takes it if one of 
the seven unmarked tickets is drawn. If the backer of the horse, 
instead of wagering £43, wagered only £2, against 47, he would be 
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precisely in the position of a player A, who, having paid in his £3 
to the pool of £10 in all, should abstract a pound therefrom. If 
the layer of the odds wagered only £5 against £3, he would be in 
the position of a player B, who, having paid in his £7 to the pool 
of £10 in all, should abstract £2 therefrom. 

Or, if any difficulty should arise in the reader’s mind from this 
way of presenting matters, let him put the case thus :—Suppose the 
sum of the stakes £10; then the odds being 7 to 3 against, the 
case is as though three tickets were marked for the prize and seven 
unmarked ; and the two players ought therefore to contribute severally 
43 and £7 to make up the #10. If the £10 is made up in any 
other way, there is unfairness ; one player puts in too much, the other 
puts in too little. If one puts in £2. ros. instead of £3, the other 
puts in £7. 10s. instead of £7, and manifestly the former has 
wronged the latter to the extent of £1, having failed to put in 
ros. which he ought to have put in, and having got the other to 
put in 1os. which ought not to have been put in. This seems 
clearer, I find, to some than the other way of presenting the matter. 
But as in reality bets are not made in this way, the other way, which 
in principle is the same, is more convenient. Bettors do not take a 
certain sum of money for the total of their stakes, and agree how 
much each shall stake towards that sum; but they bet a certain sum 
against some other sum. It is easy to take either of these to find 
out how much ought to be staked against it, and thus to ascertain to 
what extent the proper total of the stakes has been affected either in 
excess or defect. And we can get rid of any difficulty arising from 
the fact that according to the side we begin from we get either an 
excess or a defect, by beginning always from the side of the one who 
wagers not less than he should do, at the proper odds, whatever they 
may be. 

As a general rule, indeed, the matter is a good deal simplified by 
the circumstance that fraudulent bettors nearly always lay the odds. 
It is easy to see why. In fact, one of the illustrative cases above 
considered has already probably suggested the reason to the reader. 
I showed that when the odds are g to 1 and only 7 to 1 is laid, in 
pounds, the fraud is the same as removing £2 from a pool of £10; 
whereas with the same odds, backing the horse by 18s. instead 
of £1, corresponded to removing two shillings from such a pool. 
Now, if a fraudulent gambler had a ready hand in abstracting coins 
from a pool, and were playing with some one who did not count the 
money handed over to him when he won, it would clearly be the 
same thing to him whether he contributed the larger or smaller sum 
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to the pool, for he would abstract as many coins as he could, and it 
would be so much clear gain. But if he could not get at the pool, 
and therefore could only cheat by omitting to contribute his fair 
share, it would manifestly be far better for him to be the buyer of the 
larger share of the chances. If he bought nine tickets out of ten, 
he might put in £7 pretending to put in £9, and pocket £2; 
whereas if he only bought one ticket, he could only defraud his com- 
panion by a few shillings out of the price of that ticket. Now, this is 
the hardship under which the fraudulent bettor labours. He cannot, 
at least he cannot generally, get at the stakes themselves ; or, which 
comes to the same thing, he must pay up in full when he loses, other- 
wise he has soon to give up his profitable trade. Of course he may 
levant without paying, but this is only to be adopted as a last re- 
source ; and fraudulent betting is too steadily remunerative to be 
given up for the value of a single robbery of the simpler kind. Thus 
the bettor naturally prefers laying the odds. He can keep so much 
more out of the larger sum which ought to be laid against a horse 
than he could out of the smaller sum with which the horse would be 
backed. 

Then there is another circumstance which still more strongly 
encourages the fraudulent bettor to lay the odds. It is much easier 
for him to get his victims to back a horse than to bet against one. 
In the first place, the foolish folk who expect to make a fortune by 
betting, take fancies fora particular horse, while they are not so apt to 
take fancies against any particular horse. But secondly, and this is 
the chief reason of their mode of betting, they want to make a great 
and sudden gain at a small risk. They have not time, for the most 
part, to make many wagers on any given race; and to wager large 
sums against two or three horses would involve a great risk for a 
small profit. This, then, they do not care to do; preferring to back 
some particular horse, or perhaps two or three, by which they risk a 
comparatively small sum, and may win a large one. As Mr. Plyant 
truly remarks in Hawley Smart’s “ Bound to Win,” “The public is 
dramatic in its fancies ; the public has always a dream of winning a 
thousand to ten if it can raise the tenner. The public, Mr. Laceby, 
knows nothing about racing, but as a rule is wonderfully up in the 
story of Theodore’s winning the Leger, after a hundred pounds to a 
walking stick had been laid against him. The public is always put- 
ting down its walking-stick and taking to crutches in consequence. . . . 
What the public will back at the lists the last few days before the 
Derby would astonish you ; they’ve dreams, and tips, and fancies 
about the fifty to one lot you couldn’t imagine.” Is it to be won- 
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dered at that the public finds its tastes in this respect humoured by 
the bookmakers, when we remember that it is from just such wagers 
as the public like to make that the bookmaker can most readily obtain 
the largest slice of profit? 

But we must not fall into the mistake of supposing that all the 
foolish folk who back horses at long odds necessarily lose. On the 
contrary, many of them win money—unfortunately for others, and 
often for themselves. It would be a very foolish thing to pay £1 
for one of ten tickets in a lottery where the single prize was 
only worth £9. Yet some one of the foolish fellows who did 
this must win the prize, gaining £8 by the venture. If many 
others were encouraged to repeat such a venture, or if he re- 
peated it hiraself (inferring from his success that he was born under a 
lucky star), they and he would have reason to repent. He might, in- 
deed, be lucky yet again ; and perhaps more than once. But the 
more he won in that way, the more he would trust in his good luck , 
and in the long run he would be sure to lose, if all his ventures were 
of the same foolish kind as the first. 

We see, however, that the foolish bettor in any given case is by 
no means certain to lose. Nor is the crafty bettor who takes advan- 
tage of him at all sure to win. A man might steal #2 or £3 
from the pool, after making up #9 out of the £10, in the case I 
have imagined, and yet lose, because his opponent might be 
fortunate enough to draw the single marked ticket, and so win the 
47 or £8 left in the pool. 

In reality, however, though quite possibly some among the foolish 
bettors not only win money but even keep what they win, refraining 
from trying their luck afresh, it must not be supposed that the 
fraudulent bettor exposes himself to the risk of loss in the long run. 
He plays a safe game. Every one of his bets is a partial swindle; 
yet in each he runs the risk of loss. His entire series of bets is a 
complete swindle, in which he runs no risk whatever of loss, but 
ensures a certain gain. Let us see how this is to be done. 

Suppose there are two horses in a race, A and B, and that the 
betting is 3 to 1 against B. In other words, the chance of A winning 
is as the chance of drawing a marked ticket out of a bag containing 
four tickets of which three are marked, while B’s chance of winning 
is as that of drawing the single unmarked ticket. In this case, as the 
odds are in favour of one horse, our bookmaker will have to do a 
little backing, which, preferably, he would avoid. In fact, a race 
such as this, that is, a match between two horses, is not altogether to 
the bookmaker’s taste ; and what he would probably do in this case 
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would be to obtain special information in some underhand way 
about the horses, and bet accordingly. Supposing, however, that he 
cannot do this, poor fellow, let us see how he is to proceed to insure 
profit. The first thing is to decide on some amount which shall be 
staked over each horse; and the theoretically exact way—the 
mathematical manner—of swindling would be as follows :—Suppose 
that with some person a wager were made at the just odds in favour 
of A, in such sort that the stakes on both sides amounted, let us say, 
to £1,200 ; the fair wager would be £900 to £300 that A will win; 
our swindler, however, having found some greenhorn, X, whom he 
can persuade to take smaller odds, takes his book and writes down 
quickly £800 to £300 in favour of A. He now finds some other 
greenhorn, Y, who is very anxious to back A, and having duly 
bewailed his misfortune in having no choice but to lay against a 
horse who is—so he says—almost certain to win, he asks and obtains 
the odds of £900 to £ 200 in favour of A ; that is to say, he wagers 
£200 to £900 against A. Let us see howhis book stands. He 
has wagered— 
£800 to £300 with X, that A wins; 
£200 to £900 with Y, that B wins. 

If A wins, he receives £ 300 from X, and pays £200 to Y, pocketing 
a balance of £100. If B wins, he pays £800 to X, and receives 
£900 from Y, pocketing equally £100. 

Take now a case in which there are five horses, A, B, C, D, and 
E ; and let the just odds about these five horses be— 

2 to 1 against A, 
3 to 1 against B, 
5 to 1 against C, 
5 to 1 against D, 
11 to 1 against E, 
(the odds against E are determined from the odds against the other 
four, in the manner explained in my article above referred to on the 
“ State of the Odds” ; it will readily be found that A’s chance, B’s 
chance, and the chance of either C or D, are the same as that of 
drawing one of 4 balls, one of 3 balls, and one of 2 balls out of a 
bag containing 12 in all; and adding 4, 3, 2, and 2, we get 11; 
whence the chance of E is equal to that of drawing one ball out of a 
bag of twelve, or the odds are 11 to 1 against E.) 

Now assign for the sum which at these odds should be wagered 
over each horse, that is, the total stakes in each case, £12,000. 
Then our bookmaker, laying the odds against all five horses, ought to 
lay £8,000 to £4,000 against A, £9,000 to £3,000 against B, 
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£10,000 to £2,000 against each of the two C and D, and lastly 
411,000 to £1,000 against E. Each wager would be perfectly fair, 
and owing to the special manner in which the sums are arranged (the 
sum of the stakes on each horse being the same), not only is each 
wager fair, but whichever horse might win, the bookmaker would be 
neither a penny the better nora penny the worse for his wagering—a 
result which would by no means suit his book (observe how betting 
phraseology has become a part of our language, just as betting 
rascality threatens to affect the character of our nation). Ail that 
the bookmaker then has to do, is to find a number of foolish folk 
and to wager with them (collectively or severally, it matters not 
which) something considerably short of the sums just named against 
each horse. Say that he wagers— 

£7,000 to £4,000 against A, 

47,500 to £3,000 against B, 

£8,000 to £ 2,000 against C, 

£8,000 to £2,000 against D, 

and 

£8,000 to £ 1,000 against E. 
If A wins, he pays £ 7,000, and gets £3,000, £2,000, £2,000, and 
£1,000, or £8,000 in all; pocketing £1,000. If B wins, he pays 
47,500, and gets £4,000, £2,000, £ 2,000, and £ 1,000, or £9,000 
in all; pocketing £1,500. If either C or D wins, he pays £8,000, 
and gets £ 4,000, £3,000, £ 2,000, and £1,000, or £10,000 in all ; 
pocketing £2,000. And, lastly, if E wins, he pays £8,000, and gets 
£4,000, £3,000, £2,000, and £2,000, or £11,000 in all ; pocket- 
ing £3,000. 

It is easy to see why the bookmaker can get more when a non- 
favourite than when a favourite wins. He finds it easy enough to 
lay £8,000 to £1,000 instead of £11,000 to £1,000, but not so 
easy to reduce the proper wager of £8,000 to £4,000 (whether 
made up of many separate wagers or few) against the favourite, by 
anything like the same amount. In other words, he could not well 
offer 5 to 4 instead of 2 to 1 about the favourite, whereas he finds it 
easy to get the offer of 8 to 1 instead of 11 to 1, about the outsider 
E, accepted to the required amount. 

We can understand, then, why the success of a favourite is called 
in the papers a blow for the bookmakers. It is not that they lose ; 
but that they do not gain so much as when an outsider wins. 
Besides, in the latter case, some remarkably lucky hits must have 
been made by the backers of horses, and this encourages the gambling 
spirit. Ifa favourite wins, backers of the favourite win, but not very 
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largely compared with what they risked: whereas when an outsider 
wins, those who have backed him gain a goodly sum. Their good 
luck is spread abroad, and the news of it induces many more to 
try their luck. 

The bookmaker’s path to success, then, so far as it depends on 
the true chances of the various horses engaged in a race, is at once 
simple and sure. He has only to arrange matters so that the total 
stakes on each horse (that is, the sum of the money he and his 
opponents stake on each horse) would be alike if the just odds were 
followed; but from each wager of his he must deduct from the 
correct sum as much as he can persuade his opponent to allow. If 
he does this, he is sure to win. It does not matter whether he gives 
or takes the odds, so long as he brings up the total stakes about each 
horse to the correct amount, when to his own stake has been added 
what he has deducted for profit. The only disadvantage of taking 
the odds is, that he can get less out of it, as already shown. So the 
bookmaker lays the odds, and, as a rule, finds very littie trouble in 
doing so to any amount he may require. 

It will be seen that this system has great advantages over the plan 
formerly adopted at public gaming-houses, and probably adopted still, 
though less publicly. At the gaming-house the bankers did run some 
little risk. ‘They were bound to win in the long run ; but they might 
lose for a night or two, or might even have a tolerably long run of bad 
luck. Buta judicious bookmaker can make sure of winning money 
on every great race. Of course, if the bookmakers like a little excite- 
ment—and they are men, after all, though they do make their 
own providence—they can venture a little more than the nothing 
they usually venture. For instance, instead of laying the odds 
against all the horses, they can lay against all but one, and back that 
one heavily. Then, if that horse wins, they “skin the lamb,” in the 
pleasing language of their tribe. But the true path to success is that 
which I have indicated above, and they know it, (or I would assuredly 
not have indicated it.) 

Still, in every depth there is a deeper still. In the cases hitherto 
considered I have supposed that the chances of a horse really are 
what the public odds indicate. If they are not, it might be supposed 
that only the owner of the horse and a few friends, besides the 
trainer, jockey, and one or two other emp/oyés, would know of this. 
But, as a matter of fact, the bookmakers generally find out tolerably 
soon if anything is wrong with a horse, or if he has had a very good 
trial and has a better chance of winning than had before been sup- 
posed. Before very long this knowledge produces its effect in 
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bringing the horse to its true price, or near it. In the former case 
the horse is very diligently “pencilled” by the bookmakers, and 
recedes step by step in the betting, till he is either at long odds or is 
no longer backed at any price. In the latter, the horse is as dili- 
gently backed, till he has reached short odds, taking his place among 
the favourites, or perhaps as first favourite. 

But in either process—that of driving a horse to long odds, or 
that of installing him in a position among the favourites, according 
to the circumstances—a great deal of money is made and lost—made 
by those who know what has really happened, lost by those who do 
not. We may be tolerably sure it is not “the public” which gains. 
It is to “the professional” naturally that the information comes first, 
and he makes a handsome profit out of it, before the change in the 
betting shows the public what has happened. 

Now here, unfortunately, we touch on a part of our subject which 
affects men who are not, in a proper sense of the word, “ book- 
makers.” It is a singular circumstance—or rather it is not at all 
singular, but accords with multiplied experiences, showing how the 
moral nature becomes seared by gambling transactions—that men 
who are regarded by the world, and regard themselves, as gentlemen, 
seem to recognise nothing dishonourable in laying wagers which they 
know not to accord with the real chances of a horse. A man who 
would scorn to note the accidental marks on the backs of playing 
cards, and still more to make such marks, will yet avail himself of 
knowledge just as unfair in horse-racing as a knowledge of the backs 
of certain cards would be in whist or écarté. 

In one of the daily papers I cited as an illustration the use which 
Hawley Smart, in one of his novels (“ Bound to Win”), makes of 
this characteristic of sporting men. It has been objected, somewhat 
inconsistently, that in the first place the novelist’s picture is inaccu- 
rate, and in the second the use which the hero of that story makes of 
knowledge about his own horses was perfectly legitimate. As to the 
first point, I may remark that I do not need to read Hawley Smart's 
novels, or any novels, to be well assured that the picture is perfectly 
accurate, and that sporting men do make use of special knowledge 
about a horse’s chances to make profitable wagers. As to the second 
point, I néte that it well illustrates my own position, that gambling 
has the effect of darkening men’s sense of right and wrong. 
Many sporting men regard as legitimate what should be regarded as 
manifestly unfair. 

Not to go over ground already trodden, I turn to another of 
Hawley Smart’s lively tales, the hero of which is a much more attrac- 
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tive man than Harold Luxmore in “ Bound to Win ”—Grenville Rose 
in “A Race for a Wife.” He is not, for a wonder, a sporting hero ; 
in everything but the racing arrangements, which he allows to be 
made in his name, he behaves much as a gentleman should, and 
manifestly he is intended to represent an English gentleman. He 
comes across information which shows that, by the action of an 
old form of tenure called “ right of heriot,” a certain horse which 
is the leading favourite for the Two Thousand can be claimed and 
so prevented from running. Of the direct use of this information, to 
free the heroine from a rascally sporting lawyer, nothing need be said 
but “serve the fellow right.” Another use is, however, made of the 
knowledge thus obtained, and it is from this use that the novel 
derives its name. To a racing friend of his, like himself, and the 
villain of the story, a lawyer, the hero communicates the secret. To 
him the racing friend addresses this impressive response: “ Look 
here, old fellow. Racing is business with me ; if you're not in fer a 
regular mare’s nest, there’s heaps of money to be made out of 
this . . . . don’t whisper it to your carpet-bag till you’ve seen me 
again. I say this honestly, with a view to doing my best for you.” 
What this best is presently appears. I need not follow the workings 
of the plot, nor tell the end of the story. All that answers my pre- 
sent purpose is to indicate the nature of the “book” which the 
gentlemanly Dallison, Silky Dallison as his friends call him, succeeds 
in making for himself and his equally gentlemanly friend on the 
strength of the “tip” given by the latter. ‘We now stand to win 
between us £10,170 if Coriander wins the Two Thousand, and just 
quits if he loses ; not a bad book, Grenville!” To which Gren- 
ville, nothing loth, responds, “By Jove! no.” Yet every wager by 
which this result had been obtained, if rightly considered, was as 
certainly a fraud as a wager laid upon a throw with cogged dice. For 
what makes wagers on such throws unfair, except the knowledge that 
with such dice a certain result is more likely than any other? and 
what essential difference is there between such knowledge about dice 
and special knowledge about a horse’s chance in a race? The 
doctrine may not be pleasant to sporting gentlemen who have not 
considered the matter, but once duly considered there cannot be a 
doubt as to its truth: a wager made with an opponent who does not 
possess equally accurate information about the chances involved, is 
not a fair wager but a fraud. It is a fraud the same in kind as that 
committed by a man who wagers after the race, knowing what the 
event of the race has been ; and it only differs from such a fraud in 
degree in the same sense that robbing a till differs from robbing a 
bank. 
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It may be argued that by the same reasoning good whist players 
defraud inferior players who play with them for equal stakes. But 
the cases are altogether different. Good whist players do not conceal 
their strength. Their skill is known ; and if inferior players choose 
to play on equal terms, trusting in good luck to befriend them, they 
do it at their own risk. Ifa parallel is to be sought from the whist- 
table, it would be rather derived from the case of two players who 
had privately arranged a system of signalling ; for in such a case 
there is knowledge on one side which is not only wanting on the 
other side, but of the possession of which the other side have no 
suspicion. No one would hesitate to call that swindling. Now 
take the case of one who knows that, as the result of a certain trial, a 
horse which is the favourite in a great race will take part in it, indeed, 
but will only do so to make running for a better horse. Until the 
time when the owner of the horses declares to win with the latter, 
such knowledge enables its possessor to accept safely all wagers in 
favour of the horse ; and he knows perfectly well, of course, that not 
one such wager is offered him except by persons ignorant of the true 
state of the case. Even if such offers are made by bookmakers, 
whose profession is swindling, and though we may not have a particle 
of sympathy with such men when they lose in this way, the accept- 
ance of such wagers is in no sense justified. Two wrongs do not in 
this case, more than in any other, make a right. 

I have said that in every depth there is a deeper still. In the 
subject I am dealing with there is a deepest depth of all. I will not, 
however, sully these pages with the consideration of the foulest of 
the rascalities to which horse-racing has led. Simply to show those 
who bet on horse races how many risks of loss they expose them- 
selves to, I mention that some owners of horses have been known 
to bring about the defeat of their own horse, on which the foolish 
betting public had wagered large sums, portions of which find their 
way into the pockets of the dishonest owners aforementioned. I may 
add that, according to an old proverb, there are more ways of killing 
a cat than by choking it with cream. A horse may be most effectually 
prevented from winning without any such vulgar devices as pulling, 
roping, and so forth. So also a horse, whose owner is honest, may 
be “got at” after other fashions than have been noted yet either in 
the police courts or in sporting novels. 

Let us turn, however, from these unsavoury details, and consider 
briefly the objections which exist against gambling, even in the case 
of cash transactions so conducted that no unfair advantage is taken 
on either side. 

The object of all gambling transactions is to win without the 
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trouble of earning. I apprehend that nearly every one who wagers 
money on a horse race has, for some reason or other, faith in his own 
good fortune. It is a somewhat delicate question to determine how 
far such faith makes gambling unfair. For if, on the one hand, we 
must admit that a really lucky man could not fairly gamble against 
others not so lucky, yet, as it is absolutely certain in the scientific 
sense that no such thing as luck which may be depended upon exists, 
it is difficult to say how far faith in a non-existent quality can be 
held to make that fraudulent which would certainly be fraudulent did 
the quality exist. Possibly if a man, A, before laying a wager with 
another, B, were to say, “I have won nearly every bet I have made,” 
B might decline to encounter A in any wager. In the case of a man 
who had been so lucky as A, it’is quite probable that, supposing a 
wager made with B and won by A, B would think he had been 
wronged if A afterwards told him of former successes. B might say, 
“You should have told me that before I wagered with you ; it is 
not fair to offer wagers where you know you have a better chance of 
winning than your opponents.” And though B would, strictly 
speaking, be altogether wrong, he would be reasoning correctly from 
his incorrect assumption, and A would be unable to contradict him. 

If we were to assume that every man who wagered because he 
had faith in his own good luck, was guilty of a moral though not of a 
logical or legal wrong, we should have to regard ninety-nine gamblers 
out of a hundred as wrong-doers. Let it suffice to point out that, 
whether believing in his luck or not, the gambler is blameworthy, 
since his desire is to obtain the property of another without giving an 
equivalent. The interchange of property is of advantage to society ; 
because, if the interchange is a fair one, both parties to the trans- 
action are gainers. Each exchanges something which is of less use 
to him for something which is of more use. This is equally the case 
whether there is a direct exchange of objects of value, or one of the 
parties to the exchange gives the other the benefit of his labour or of 
his skill acquired by labour. But in gambling, as where one man 
robs another, the case is otherwise. One person has lost what he 
can perhaps ill spare, while the other has obtained what he has, 
strictly speaking, no right to, and what is almost certainly of less 
value to him than to the person who has lost it. Or, as Herbert 
Spencer concisely presents the case :—“ Benefit received does not 
imply effort put forth, and the happiness of the winner involves the 
misery of the loser : this kind of action is therefore essentially anti- 
social ; it sears the sympathies, cultivates a hard egoism, and so 
produces a general deterioration of character and conduct.” 

RICHARD A. PROCTOR, 
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THE LAST KAFFIR WAR. 


ORDERING on the eastern extremity of the Cape Colony is a 
small strip of fertile land, extending eastward as far as the 
Bashee River, which, little more than a year ago, was peopled by a 
growing and prosperous tribe of Kaffirs. The Galekas whom it 
supported were the leading tribe of the Amakosa Kaffirs, who had 
dwelt there since the year 1865. This tribe had former!y occupied 
a much more extensive territory in what is now a portion of the 
British dominion, but it had been from time to time driven back to 
make room for the white invaders. Under its paramount chief, 
Kreli, it had taken part in the wars with the English in 1846, 1851- 
1853, and 1857. Allied to the Galekas was another Kaffir tribe— 
the Gaikas—which previous to the hostilities in 1846 dwelt in the 
vicinity of the Keiskamma River. In that year a war broke out, 
which resulted in the English Government assuming the sovereignty 
of the country west of the Kei. Smarting under their logs of territory, 
the Gaikas could not be expected to look upon the intruders with 
favour, and it was not long before disputes arose between them. To 
bring matters to a crisis, a “ prophet” arose and counselled the Kaffirs 
to slaughter their dun-coloured cattle, predicting a war which would 
end in the destruction of the white foreigners, and the enrichment of 
all who possessed faith enough to put their cattle to death. Soon 
afterwards, in December 1850, actual hostilities were commenced by 
Sandilli, the chief of the Gaikas, attacking the English. The war 
terminated in 1853, and its prime movers, the Gaikas, having been 
worsted in the contest, were compelled to remove from the Amatola 
districts, of which they had hitherto been the occupants, to a flatter 
and more treeless country farther eastward. The region thus vacated 
was afterwards in large measure settled with Fingoes, in reward for 
the services which they had rendered to the British during the struggle. 
In the year 1857 a war broke out between the Cape Government 
and Kreli, who was supported by other tribes. Previous to this 
outbreak the Kaffirs were a second time infatuated by the prophecies 
of a seer, who promised them that, if they destroyed all their cattle 
and corn, their ancestors and millions of cattle should be restored to 
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life, while the white men and the Fingoes would be driven into the 
sea. The sacrifice performed, a frightful famine resulted, which was 
alleviated by the charity of the colonists and the exertions of the 
Government. As a punishment for the evil thus accomplished, Kreli 
was expelled from the country, whereupon he sought refuge in Moni’s 
territory beyond the Bashee. Large tracts of country being thus 
depopulated, they were filled by the Fingoes and other tribes under 
British domination. These Fingoes had formerly been subject to the 
Galekas, by whom they were hardly treated and reduced to a servile 
position, but, having taken the side of the British in the war of 1835, 
they were admitted by the Governor, Sir Benjamin D’Urban, into 
the colony. About 15,000 availed themselves of the offer, and were 
located in Victoria and to the west of that province. The Fingoes 
have made great progress in civilization whilst under British pro- 
tection, and have acquired large flocks of sheep and herds of cattle. 
They have, mainly by contributions raised by themselves, opened up 
roads, established schools, and built an industrial mission seminary. 
Adjoining Fingoland on the east is another district known as the 
Idutywa Reserve, occupied by a mixed body of Kaffirs, Fingoes, and 
Tembus, who are there protected by the presence and control of a 
British magistrate. 

Meanwhile the narrow tract between Fingoland and the sea, and 
extending from the Kei to the Bashee River, was restored to Kreli 
and his people. In this district of about 1,000 square miles they 
have, like their late slaves to the north, multiplied and prospered, 
and last year they were estimated to number nearly 60,000, with a 
fighting population of from 8,000 to 10,000. Kreli and his tribe 
were exceptionally averse to Christianity, though they treated the 
missionaries with respect, and persistently continued under the in- 
fluence of their old barbarian customs. The great increase in their 
numbers made them feel cramped in their limited territory, and look 
with longing eyes on the land to the north from which they had been 
ousted. Their jealousy of the Fingoes was also increased by the 
fact that the “dogs” (Fingo is Kaffir for dog), who had been in sub- 
jection to them, were now even more prosperous than themselves. 
After many years of smothered animosity, an explosion was at last 
precipitated by an accidental squabble, in spite of the influence of 
the patriarchal chief, which for a long period is said to have been 
exercised in the cause of peace. At a Fingo marriage feast near 
Butterworth, in August 1877, a quarrel with some Galekas resulted in 
a fight in which a Galeka was killed and several more were wounded 
by the Fingoes. This gave rise to recriminations on the part of the 
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Galekas ; the war cry was sounded, and in a raid into the Fingo loca- 
tion several head of cattle and a quantity of grain were captured, and 
blood was shed on both sides. Sir Bartle Frere, Governor and High 
Commissioner of Cape Colony, was on his way to visit the Transkei, 
which had recently been formally annexed by Great Britain, when 
this disturbance occurred. He immediately instructed Mr. Ayliff 
and Colonel Eustace, the Residents with the respective tribes, to 
inquire into the affair. The Governor himself also proceeded across 
the Kei to Butterworth, near the boundary between Fingoland and 
Galekaland, in order to give Kreli an opportunity of stating his case 
as well as the Fingoes theirs. The old chief—now nearly seventy 
years of age—declined to meet Sir Bartle, in spite of the efforts 
of the missionaries to persuade him. An endeavour was made 
by the British Resident, with Kreli and the Magistrate of the 
Fingoes, to stop further hostilities and to arrange an amicable settle- 
ment of the quarrel. The Fingoes, on the one hand, were commanded 
not to provoke the Kaffirs in any way, and were assured that the 
Government would see that justice was done and compensation was 
made for their lost cattle ; and, on the other hand, the Kaffirs were 
told that they must not molest the Fingoes, for they were British 
subjects, and hostilities towards them would be regarded as hostilities 
towards the British Government. At the same time, however, they 
were distinctly told that the fullest investigation would be made, and 
that if it should be found that the Fingoes were in the wrong, then 
reparation would be made, and the Fingoes punished. In reply to 
Colonel Eustace’s remonstrances, Kreli confessed his inability to con- 
trol the impetuosity of his younger subjects. He and his councillors 
seem to have urged on them the uselessness of attempting to fight 
the white man, and endeavoured to dissuade them from hostilities. 
On September 20 Sir Bartle Frere returned to King William’s Town, 
but before doing so he wrote a letter to Kreli calling upon him to 
assist in putting down the disturbance, and intimating that in the 
event of his refusal the Government would take the power out of his 
hands, and itself secure the punishment and control of his people. 
In reply, Kreli simply desired Colonel Eustace to thank the Governor 
for his letter, but took no steps to obey his mandate. 

The day after Sir Bartle left the Transkei a flagrant case of hos- 
tility occurred, which was at once reported to Kreli; but his reply 
was so unsatisfactory that Colonel Eustace, together with a number 
of traders, at once quitted the country. Kreli, however, had no desire 
for a breach with the British, and asked that the Residents should 
return to their posts as a pledge of peace. His quarrel was with the 
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Fingoes, who certainly seem to have been largely responsible for the 
outbreak ; and as open war with that tribe was now inevitable, the 
missionaries and other Englishmen were conducted by his sons to a 
place of safety. The Government espoused the cause of its pro- 
tégés, and warlike preparations were commenced. Bodies of the 
Frontier Armed and Mounted Police were assembled along the 
border, and Mr. Griffith, the Administrator of Basutoland, was 
placed in charge of the main body of the force. Arms were 
given to the Fingoes, who in the interests of peace had not 
been permitted to acquire weapons or practise warlike arts. On 
Sept. 26 the Galekas crossed the border in a large body, and 
made an attack upon the Fingo army, which consisted of about 
1,500 men, and was supported by about roo of the Frontier 
Police. The latter had formed a camp at Gwandana, where the 
attack took place. Severe fighting ensued, in which the police took 
the chief part ; on the disablement of their mounted gun the Fingoes 
fell back, but the police held their ground, and ultimately the 
Galekas beat a retreat, with a loss of 200 or 300 men. The next 
morning some Fingo spies reported that there were about 10,000 
Galekas some five miles off, marching to the attack. To encounter 
such odds would have been certain defeat, so a retreat was ordered 
to join the main body of the police at Ibeka. At the Ibeka (a stream 
that runs by Butterworth, distant only about ten miles from Kreli’s 
kraal) a good position had been chosen for a camp on the ridge of a 
hill sloping gently in every direction. A trader’s shop and its offices 
formed the only buildings. The police did what they could to 
strengthen the position in anticipation of an attack, raising a half- 
moon bastion of sandbags and mounting a field-gun at one corner. 
The post was held by about 200 police and 2,000 Fingoes. A 
determined assault was (September 29) made by a large force of the 
Galekas—7,000 or 8,000 strong—and the Fingoes soon began to give 
way before them. Three times the Kaffirs pushed forward to within 
forty yards of the earthworks, but each time were they driven back. 
The superior arms of the police made the assailants turn, and after 
an action of about four hours they withdrew from the field at dusk. 
Their loss is said to have been considerable, while of the assaulted 
party only six Fingoes were killed. The Kaffirs exhibited a boldness 
of attack not experienced in previous wars with the British. Instead 
of sheltering themselves, as in former years, in the impervious bush, 
and playing a hide-and-seek game most harassing to the troops em- 
ployed against them, they came out into the open ground, advancing 


in dense columns, and sometimes extending in skirmishing order. 
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They were doubtless emboldened to this course by their increased 
use of firearms. Many of them possessed good rifles, and were fair 
marksmen, though in this respect they were vastly inferior to the 
colonists. The following day a dense fog prevented any further 
immediate attack. 

After the numbers and determination displayed by the Galekas, 
it was deemed advisable to strengthen the colonial force in the 
Transkei. All the available detachments of the Frontier Police 
were sent to the front, their places being taken by the troops, who 
were moved from King William’s Town and Cape Town. A call was 
also made for volunteers, and at once met with a hearty response. 
Volunteers from King William’s Town, Queen’s Town, Graham’s 
Town, Port Elizabeth, Cape Town, &c., were rapidly concentrated 
in and around Butterworth. H.M.S. Active conveyed a portion of 
the 88th Regiment to East London, and General Sir Arthur Cunyng- 
hame was appointed to the command of the Imperial and Colonial 
forces. A force of 3,000 friendly Tembus, under Major Elliot, was 
marched into the Idutywa Reserve, and the Fingoes there were con- 
centrated under Mr. Patton, the magistrate in Fingoland. The 
Tembus, Amatembu or Tambookies—for all these names seem to be 
variations of the name of the same people—cccupied an important 
position along the north-eastern border of the colony extending 
from the Gaika location to Basutoland, and from the Kei and Indwe 
to the Bashee. There was a deadly feud between the paramount 
chief, Gangelizwe, and Kreli, in consequenoe of Gangelizwe’s ill- 
treatment of the Galeka chief’s daughter, to whom he was married, 
and of the murder under his order of Kreli’s niece. The whole 
tribe was subject to Great Britain, that portion of it which occupied 
the frontier having submitted to annexation within the last few years, 
while other sections have for the last quarter of a century been 
settled in colonial locations adjoining the districts of Queenstown 
and Wodehouse. 

Fears were aroused lest the adjacent tribes might seize the oppor- 
tunity for a general rising against the British, but fortunately the 
majority of the Kaffir tribes held aloof from this disturbance of the 
peace. The Gaikas, who since the last war had become subjected 
. to the Colonial Government, were regarded as the chief cause of un- 
easiness, from their naturally having strong sympathies with their 
hereditary paramount chief, Kreli. Some of them, indeed, crossed 
the boundary under cover of darkness and joined him, and it was 
feared that any Galeka victory would stir up the blood of the restless 
and reckless, and that they might try to take possession of their 
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former haunts in the mountain fastnesses of the Amatola and 
Waterkloof. Sir Bartle Frere had an interview with Sandilli, the 
Gaika chief, who said he hated the sound of war, and only wanted to 
goto sleep. The Kaffirs of the T’Slambie tribe were likewise sus- 
pected of more or less sympathy with the Galekas, and there was for 
a little time some panic and excitement among the neighbouring 
colonists ; but the chief, Siwani, gave his word that there was no 
danger, for he would be true and faithful to the Government. Fur- 
ther, he said, it would be most foolish for the Kaffirs to go to war 
against the English. “Who build ships on the sea, bringing on 
their troops? Who build the railways? Who make the guns and 
cannon? Who make the gunpowder and bullets? Not we, but the 
English. What can a people with assegais do against the English? 
Therefore, I say it would be foolish for the Kaffirs to think about war 
with the Government.” Moni, the chief of the Bomvanis, to whose 
country in former times Kreli had had recourse, and the Pondos, a 
powerful tribe to the north, expressed themselves well disposed 
towards the Government. Even of Kreli’s own people, Mapassa, 
a cousin of the chief, and the most powerful chief under him, made 
overtures to Sir Bartle Frere, and asked to be allowed to remain 
with his family and his cattle under British protection until the war 
should be over. He was accordingly permitted to settle down for a 
time within the colony at Impetu. 

Commandant Griffith having now a considerable force of police, 
volunteers, and Fingoes, commenced to act on the offensive. A 
combined movement was (Oct. 9) made into Kreli’s country by 
Griffith with the Police, Captain Grey with the Gonubie and King 
William’s Town men, and Major Elliot with the Tembu and Fingo 
levies. Kreli’s Great Kraal was burnt, together with those of 
several of his subordinate chiefs, and about 80 Kaffirs were killed 
With the exception of two mounted policemen who were wounded, 
there was no casualty on the side of the assailing party. Much 
loot—grain, ploughs, &c.—was obtained by the native allies. On 
the same day a party of volunteers at the Springs, 20 miles from 
Ibeka, made an attack upon the Galekas, killing about 70. A few 
days after, Sir Bartle Frere issued a proclamation declaring Kreli 
deposed, and his territory confiscated and annexed to the Colony, 
and appointing Commandant Griffith to the temporary administra- 
tion of the country. This hasty and high-handed proceeding received 
the sanction of the then Foreign Secretary, the Earl of Carnarvon. 
Although Kreli was at first apparently unwilling to fight, his younger 
and more impetuous followers succeeded in drawing him into the 
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movement ; but he seems to have been actuated chiefly by fear, and 
rather than seek a collision with the troops to have kept out of the 
way. As it usually happens in such cases, the English colonists and 
their Government seem to have thrust themselves into what was 
merely a tribal quarrel, and to have taken the side of one party 
against the other without regard to the justice of either cause, 
thereby forcing one tribe unwillingly into war with themselves. 
Kreli had suffered much in previous years from the influx of the 
white men, and may therefore fairly be said to have owed them a 
grudge ; but his conduct—except in one instance—did not evidence 
any animosity towards the Colonial Government. His refusal to 
meet Sir B. Frere, the one unfriendly act, was probably due merely 
to his mistrust of the Governor’s intentions, and yet now, through a 
war originated by the misdeeds of a rival tribe, his dominions were 
taken from him, and he became a fugitive in his own land. 

By the middle of October there were enough men under arms to 
warrant a forward movement, and on October 18th the whole colonial 
force, consisting of 800 Europeans (police and volunteers), 3,000 
Fingoes, and 1,300 Tembus, simultaneously advanced in four divisions, 
all converging towards the coast, where Kreli was supposed to have 
taken shelter in the rugged bush and forest tract near the mouth of 
the Bashee. The main body under Griffith traversed the south part 
of the territory between the Kei River and Bowker’s Bay, meeting 
with very little resistance. The centre column, consisting of 255 
mounted police and burghers and about 2,000 Fingoes, with one 
g-pounder gun, commanded by Inspector Hook, had not such an 
easy task. Proceeding in the direction of Mazeppa Bay, when near 
the Manubi Forest, it was hotly attacked by the Galekas, who tried 
to outflank it, but were beaten back at all points, leaving 67 dead on 
the field. Hook’s loss was 2 Europeans and 9 Fingoes killed, and 
22 wounded. He captured 150 cattle, 1,000 sheep, and 50 horses. 
Major Elliot, with Gangelizwe and the Tembus, took the left and 
reached the mouth of the Bashee, occupying the drifts to prevent the 
passage of the enemy into Moni’s territory, and killing 50 Galekas 
without loss to his own side. The division under Inspector Chalmers 
advanced on the extreme right. The four columns effected a junction 
near the Bashee, but were then delayed by two or three days’ heavy 
rain. The country on the banks of the river, where Kreli was sup- 
posed to be hiding, is difficult of access ; it is a series of deep thickly 
wooded “ kloofs” (ravines) and steep rocky ridges, admirably suited 
to the military tactics of the Kaffirs. 

The Galekas had reached the river in advance of the colonial 
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army, and with their women and children, and a large quantity of 
cattle, succeeded in crossing it at the ebb and flow drifts. At the 
instance of Mr. Fynn, the British Resident, with the chief, Moni, the 
Bomvanis made some sort of pretence of attempting to prevent the 
crossing of the fugitives, but without materially affecting their progress. 
The pursuers captured 12,000 cattle, and women and children in 
great numbers surrendered and were passed to the rear. Some 
Galekas were seen and shot. The troops seem to have looked upon 
it as their duty to destroy, without mercy, all Galekas they came 
across, for General Cunynghame subsequently found it necessary to 
issue a “general order” impressing upon them that, in all cases 
where it was possible, prisoners of war should be made, rather than 
that the enemy should, even in battle, be put to death without 
necessity. It was soon reported that the Galekas had passed 
through Bomvani territory, and had crossed the Umtata and 
Umzimvoobo (St. John) Rivers, into Pondoland, where they had 
taken shelter with Umuikela, the chief of the Pondos. Com- 
mandant Griffith followed them as far as the Umtata River, but 
did not go much beyond, for the horses were knocked up, the native 
levies were footsore and disinclined to advance farther, the weather 
was extremely wet and inclement, and they were almost entirely out 
of provisions. He'therefore sent a message to Umquikela, asking 
him to take up the pursuit from this point, and telling him he might 
keep all the cattle he could capture from the Galekas; and on 
November 19 he set out on his return. 

This was indeed a heavy punishment to the Galekas for their 
supposed offence. They had been driven from their country, and had 
lost at least 700 men killed, among whom were several chiefs, and 
they had lost besides more than 13,000 cattle, as well as horses, 
sheep, and goats, of which large numbers fell into the pursuers’ hands. 
Where the old chief was all this time was very uncertain. Sometimes 
he was said to be with his people fleeing across the Bashee and Umtata, 
while other reports were to the effect that he was still in his own 
country. He evidently did his best to keep out of the white man’s 
way. With needless and unwise haste, the Government proceeded 
to parcel out their territory, even whilst the Galekas were fleeing 
before Commandant Griffith, and without regard to the injustice of 
appropriating the land, of which the limited area that the Galekas had 
been allowed to retain had been one of the ultimate causes of the out- 
break, on November 13th a Government notice was issued inviting 
applications from colonists wishing to settle in Galekaland. Within a 
month, the still unsettled state of the country compelled the Govern- 
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ment to rescind this abortive notice, and postpone the occupation of 
the annexed territory. 

The “little war” in which the colonists were engaged was yet by 
no means over, and trouble was now brewing in another quarter. 
Mapassa, on his defection and entry into the colony, was accompanied 
by a minor chief named Mackinnon, son of the late Umhala, with 
300 persons under him. The colonists in the King William’s Town 
and East London districts raised an outcry against these natives 
being located in their neighbourhood, where the Kaffirs already 
largely predominated over the white population. After the disper- 
sion of the Galekas, the Government resolved to disarm these 
refugees, and send them back across the Kei. At the same time 
Mapassa was required to pay a fine of cattle for the share his people 
had taken in the raids against the Fingoes which commenced the 
disturbances. The Secretary for Native Affairs, Mr. Brownlee, was 
appointed to see these requirements carried out. He found 
Mapassa collecting cattle to pay the fine, but some difficulty was 
raised about the disarmament, the chief complaining that to send 
himself and his people into Galekaland at that time without arms 
would be to send them to destruction, as Kreli’s scattered hordes 
would at once attack them for their desertion of him during the war. 
Mackinnon also raised a difficulty, stating that he was a British sub- 
ject, and had originally gone into Galekaland as such ; but he was 
not now disposed to cross the Kei again. Some of his people at 
once made a move towards the location of his brother Dimba, who 
was with the Gaikas under Sandilli, near the Kabousie River, and 
there later on Mackinnon and the rest of them followed with their 
cattle. A detachment of the F.A.M. Police was at once sent to in- 
tercept the stock, their instructions being that they were not to touch 
them if the Galekas had passed the Gaika boundary. The police 
came across some cattle in Dimba’s location, outside, as they sup- 
posed, the Gaika boundary, and drove off 150 of them. In securing 
them they were fired upon, and returned the shots, and four of the 
Kaffirs are said to have been shot. It was found that the place 
whence the cattle were taken was within the Gaika location, and 
they were accordingly returned. Mr. W. B. Chalmers, resident 
magistrate at Fort Beaufort, and Mr. Wright, special magistrate with 
the Gaikas, were appointed to meet Sandilli and see to the pay- 
ment of the fines. After some days’ delay Mr. Chalmers obtained 
from Mackinnon his arms and cattle. The chief said that he wished 
to live in peace with the Government, and that was why he left 
Kreli ; that he was sorry for what had happened ; that it was the 
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result of fear, and he hoped the Government would forgive him. 
Mapassa also gave up his arms and paid the fine of cattle, and then 
returned across the Kei in compliance with the Government's orders. 

After the little brush between the police and Mackinnon’s fol- 
lowers it was thought necessary to strengthen the police at Draaibosch, 
and 120 men of the 24th Regiment were accordingly sent there 
from King William’s Town, with instructions to act simply as a corps 
of observation. This measure seems to have alarmed the Gaikas, 
who assembled in large numbers, and showed a disposition to fight, 
supposing that an attack on them was contemplated. 

Meanwhile affairs in Galekaland were in a very unsatisfactory 
state. Large bodies of the Galekas recrossed the Bashee into their 
own territory, and secured the remnants of their cattle in places of 
safety. On Sunday, November 2, a body of 800 or goo of them 
made a spirited attack on a patrol of police, volunteers, and Burghers 
at Umzitzani, near Ibeka. After a fight which lasted two hours, and 
in which the assailants killed one man and wounded seven, they suc- 
ceeded in carrying off several horses and oxen. The colonists now 
commenced an outcry against the course the Government was 
allowing affairs to take. Public meetings held in King William’s 
Town, Port Elizabeth, Graham’s Town, East London, &c., declared 
life and property insecure, called on the Government to adopt a 
more prompt and energetic policy, and expressed their belief in the 
necessity of summoning a special session of Parliament. Stock 
stealing prevailed as it had never prevailed before, except preceding 
a war ; one farmer alone, whilst acting as a volunteer in the front, 
lost 1,100 sheep and some oxen. The policy of allowing Mapassa 
and Mackinnon to go free was interpreted to show the Government’s 
fear of the Gaikas ; the Tembus and Basutos were reported to be 
unsettled ; trade on the border was at a standstill, and the farmers 
were daily expecting an attack. Reinforcements were accordingly 
brought out. Detachments of the Royal Artillery and Engineers 
were sent to the front, and H.M.S. Active landed at East London 
160 men with a battery of 7-pounder guns and two Gatling guns. 
Simultaneously with the movement of Her Majesty’s troops across 
the Kei and their occupation of the camp at Ibeka (December 10), 
Sir A. Cunynghame issued a “ general order” appointing Colonel 
Glyn to the command of the combined forces in the Transkei, with 
Lieutenant Morshead as his District Adjutant, and appointing 
Colonel Bellairs, Deputy Adjutant and Quartermaster-General, to 
the command of the combined forces on the eastern frontier. Com- 
mandant Griffith was still in charge of the F.A.M. Police. In reply 
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to the petitions presented to him, Sir Bartle Frere also appealed for 
increased aid from the colonists themselves, and the result was the 
enrolment of a Burgher infantry force and a cavalry force. The 
Governor attributed the failure of the late campaign mainly to the in- 
experience and want of discipline of the volunteers. They were 
brave, but wholly untrained men, who willingly devoted their ser- 
vices and lives for the cause of the colony. They had indeed to 
“rough it.” For three weeks they were without tents to shelter 
them from the weather, and at the end of a hard day’s march they 
had to make their own bread and perform other necessaries. 

The appearance of the British troops in the Transkei and the 
guns of the Active on the coast caused many Galekas to submit. On 
December 19, Botman, Kreli’s chief councillor, surrendered himself 
at Ibeka, saying that he did so in the name of the tribe by order of 
Kreli who was hiding in the forests. Wapi, another councillor, 
accompanied him. Botman said that Kreli was prepared to give 
himself up too, but was frightened. Colonel Eustace, in reply, said 
that the submission of the Galekas could only be accepted upon the 
unconditional surrender of the chief and his son and the disarmament 
of the warriors. Three days were given for Kreli to decide, and at 
the expiration of the time a negative answer was given. The 
armistice was therefore declared at an end, and on Thursday, 
December 27, a combined movement was organised to make a clean 
sweep of Galekaland, and by narrowing a ring around the Kaffirs 
compel them to submit. As in the previous campaign the troops 
were divided into four columns, the headquarter column being under 
the command of Colonel Glyn, the left under Colonel Upcher, the 
right under Major Hopton, and the Bashee column under Major 
Elliot. The Galekas being reported to be in the Udwessa Forest 
near the Bashee, the forces advanced to enclose them on three sides. 
On the 29th Glyn had a skirmish with the natives, and captured 910 
cattle. None of the detachments succeeded in engaging the Kaffirs 
in any large numbers. The latter had changed their tactics ; although 
seen in large numbers, in no one place were they in great strength. 
They occupied kloofs, bushes, long grass, and any cover they could 
find, always ready to decamp on attack. The only way to come into 
contact with them was by rapid movement, and even then they 
would accept or reject battle at their own option. If pressed, they 
quickly dispersed, to reassemble at some other point in a wonderfully 
short time. 

While the negotiation with Kreli was going on, Kiva, Kreli’s 
general, with 200 men, managed to elude the guards at the 
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river drifts, and crossed the Kei near the Kabousie junction into the 
Gaika location. This immediately brought about a change in the 
aspect of affairs, and kindled into flame the smouldering discontent 
of the Gaikas. Unfortunately some of the Gaikas living in close 
proximity to the Fingoes were already engaged in disputes with their 
neighbours about cattle ; and on December 28 they made a raid into 
Fingoland, reaching within six miles of Blytheswood, burning down 
several Fingo huts, killing six Fingoes, and assegaing a colonist who 
was in charge of a trading station at Keneka and had gone to see 
the fight. The Fingoes attempted reprisals, but only burnt a few 
Gaika kraals and captured some horses. This occurrence supplied 
the occasion for raising the war cry. The excited Gaikas assembled 
in masses, burnt an hotel at Draaibosch, and other buildings, and 
fired upon the post orderlies on the Kei road, between Komgha and 
King William’s Town. More than one effort to get the mails through 
having been made without success, Major Moore with thirty-two 
policemen went out to guard them. Five miles from Komgha they 
came across a number of Gaikas, who fired upon them, and after a 
running fight compelled them to return to Komgha. Next day, 
December 30, Major Moore took forty men of the 88th Regiment 
and twenty policemen to escort the post. On the way they were 
met by a body of Gaikas, variously estimated at from 600 to 1,000, 
whom, however, they repulsed after a very sharp attack. 

The day following this occurrence three Europeans, one of them 
(Mr. Richard Tainton) a respected magistrate over the natives, were 
cruelly murdered. Several farmhouses and stores near Komgha and 
the Kei were set on fire, and flocks of sheep and cattle were scattered 
and destroyed, while men, women, and children fled for protection to 
the towns and camps. On the first day of the new year an official 
announcement was made that a large section of the Gaikas had risen, 
martial law was proclaimed in the border districts, and European 
residents on isolated farms in the neighbourhood were warned to 
move at once to the nearest camps and places of rendezvous for 
protection. The Governor called on the colonists for a large addition 
to the volunteer force, and at the same time wrote for troops from 
home. General Cunynghame dispatched Colonel Glyn to the scene of 
the new outbreak, in order to codperate with the force moving against 
the Gaikas. Near the Quintana mountains he surprised a large force 
of the Galekas which was threatening Major Owen’s column. The 
natives were estimated to number from 1,200 to 2,000, while Glyn’s 
and Owen’s united forces consisted of 500 Europeans and 400 
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Fingoes. After an engagement of two hours, the Galeka swere 
repulsed with a loss of fifty. 

Large numbers of the Kaffirs having taken up their position in 
the Chichaba, a densely wooded and very extensive kloof west of the 
Kei, a general plan of offensive operations to attack and disperse 
them was set in motion. Colonel Lambert, 88th Regiment, reinforced 
by a large number of Fingoes and Captain Brabant’s volunteers, 
advanced on the Chichaba from Komgha to meet Colonel Glyn’s 
column coming from the east side of the Kei. Hunted out of the 
Chichaba bush, the Kaffirs managed to elude the forces sent against 
them ; one body made for the fastnesses of the Kabousie (an affluent 
of the Kei), and the other escaped eastwards into Bomvaniland. Of 
the former Commandant Frost engaged and put to flight a large 
number, over 100 dead being afterwards counted on the field. 

The revolt still continued to spread. Towards the end of 
January Gongabele, a Tembu chief, rose, and was soon joined by 
Umfanta, a brother of Gangelizwe. In a desperate encounter with 
600 Burghers sent against him, Gongabele suffered a severe reverse, 
and lost 100 of his followers. He then took his stand in a strong 
position at the junction of the White and Black Kei Rivers, which the 
Kaffirs had held in the last war in spite of the gallant attacks made 
on them. Here the Burghers tried to dislodge him, but without 
success. On February 4 Commandant Griffith advanced to attack 
him with a force of 1,200 men, which he divided into four columns, 
and, assailing the rebels on all sides, dislodged and routed them. 
Gangelizwe, the paramount chief of the Tembus, still remained true 
to the colonists. The fighting now proceeded in a wearisome 
manner, small engagements occasionally taking place, with almost 
invariable loss to the rebels, who were dispersed only to assemble 
again. They did not seek open engagements with the troops, but 
kept moving from place to place in their mountain fastnesses, where 
it was almost futile to endeavour to dislodge them. The Government 
officials were greatly embarrassed by Kaffir women and children 
surrendering in large numbers. Relying on the well-known humanity 
of the white man, the Kaffirs regarded this as a convenient method 
of ridding themselves of the burdensome portion of their population. 
They knew that, being helpless, the weaker and non-fighting members 
of their tribes would be well treated, and, judging from former ex- 
perience, handed back to them at the conclusion of the war. More- 
over, by this means they were enabled to secure to themselves supplies 
for a more prolonged period. The women also have on several occa- 
sions been found to act the part of spies, and to convey food apportioned 
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to them for their own needs to the men of their tribes against whom 
the Government has been fighting. 

Much of the non-success in the endeavour to put down the revolt 
arose from a difficulty which prevented the effectual codperation of 
the Imperial and colonial forces. Through the action of the Ministry 
all the colonial forces were suddenly removed from the command of 
the general, Sir A. Cunynghame. There were thus two commanders 
working at cross purposes, and a want of unity which greatly crippled 
the power of the troops. General Cunynghame accordingly went to 
King William’s Town to meet the Governor and endeavour to place 
the matter on a more satisfactory footing. The Cabinet, however, 
insisted upon keeping the colonial Burghers independent of the 
military control of the commander of the forces. As the Governor 
could not accept this decision, which tended so much to add to the 
difficulties of the war, the Ministry was dismissed, and a new one was 
formed with Mr. Gordon Sprigg as Premier. 

As if taking a hint from Sir Bartle Frere’s and General Cunynghame’s 
efforts to place the whole of their troops in conjunction, Kreli and 
Sandilli effected a junction of their men, and on February 7 their 
combined forces ventured to attack Captain Upcher’s column at 
Quintana. With an army numbering from 4,000 to 5,000 men they 
advanced in three divisions, and made a most determined onslaught. 
The attack was, however, unavailing, and proved most disastrous to 
the attacking party. The battle was about the most decisive that 
had been fought during the war, and resulted in the Kaffirs being 
put to flight with a loss variously estimated at from 200 to 600 men. 
Some days later a body of them was met by a patrolling party farther 
to the south ; and, after an engagement in which they met with a small 
loss, the Kaffirs escaped across the Buffalo River. 

A change was made in the latter part of February in the supreme 
command of the forces in the colony. Sir A. Cunynghame’s tenure 
of command having lapsed, Major-General the Hon. F. A. Thesiger 
was appointed by the Imperial Government commander-in-chief. 
He arrived at Cape Town on February 26, and immediately assumed 
the responsibilities of his position. In the neighbourhood of Fort 
Beaufort the chief Tini Macomo (son of the Macomo who gave so 
much trouble in previous wars) had now joined the revolt with 1,000 
followers, and taken up his position in the fastnesses of the Waterkloof. 
Colonel Palmer, of the goth Regiment, with 400 men and an artillery 
force, was sent to Fort Beaufort, together with the special magistrate 
Chalmers, to conduct operations against him. Although he failed to 
capture Tini Macomo, Colonel Palmer’s operations resulted? in 
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clearing the rugged and bushy ridges known as the Schelmkloof and 
Waterkloof, and in securing the occupation of these important native 
strongholds. In the war of 1857, the Kaffirs made these their points 
@ appui, and it was not until three weeks had been spent in arduous 
operations by the Imperial troops, attended with the sacrifice of 
valuable lives, that they could be dislodged. On the present 
occasion the force arrayed against them, numbering altogether over 
1,000 men, was so formidable that the insurgents were utterly unable 
to withstand them, and fled almost without resistance. Opportunity 
was given them to surrender and lay down their arms, Mr. 
Chalmers, the Special Commissioner, promising that if they did so he 
would guarantee Government protection to themselves and their cattle. 
Three days were given them, but they did not comply, saying that 
they were unable to trust the promise of the white man. It was 
then decided to surround and make a combined attack upon them. 
The Kaffirs opened fire upon the troops as they advanced, but were 
soon silenced. ‘The war cry was raised, but no response was given. 
In a panic they broke up and retreated into the kloofs and ravines, 
abandoning their cattle, to be captured by the enemy. The kloofs 
were shelled by the artillery, while the infantry searched them with 
volleys of musketry. The country was scoured, but without coming 
across the Kaffirs in any large numbers. Several were shot down 
like hares while fleeing before their pursuers. The shelling of the 
bush brought out about 200 women and children, who were marched 
off to Fort Beaufort. Colonel Palmer, having stationed strong 
patrols at various points to guard the approaches to these fastnesses, 
and prevent the re-occupation of the country by the natives, returned 
to Fort Beaufort. 

Simultaneously with these operations, a large force was concen- 
trated in the neighbourhood of the Black Kei, for the purpose of 
operating against Sandilli, his son Mantanzima, and Gongabele, who 
were believed to be hiding in that part of the country. Messengers 
were received from Sandilli saying that he was willing to make peace, 
and asking upon what terms he would be allowed to surrender, but 
the same discouraging reply was sent to him as had on like occasions 
been vouchsafed to Kreli, that no conditions whatever would be made. 
It is doubtful whether this stereotyped reply was the most politic 
that could be made, to say nothing of its unmerciful character ; and it 
is probable that, had their lives at least been guaranteed, the war, which 
in the strictest sense of the word was scarcely a war at all, the fight- 
ing being nearly all on one side, might have been brought to a more 
speedy and happy termination. As it was, the course pursued was to 
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systematically shoot or capture (and the shooting seemed most in 
favour) the Kaffirs as they came across them, whether in large bodies 
or small, whether they attempted to defend themselves or fled 
precipitately before their implacable enemies. A combined movement 
of the colonial forces under Commandant Griffith was made to 
attempt the capture or dispersion of Sandilli and his followers, but 
its only effect was to induce the Gaika chief to change his position. 
By a clever manceuvre he outwitted them, and made an unexpected 
backward movement farther into the colony, with the object of taking 
shelter in the mountains and forests of the famous Amatola Range. 
Griffith and his troops scoured the surrounding country, meeting as 
usual with “little or no resistance.” They, however, managed to kill 
about 70 of the Kaffirs, and captured 1,200 cattle, and found hundreds 
of women and children hiding in the kloofs and kranzes. Eluding 
the troops stationed at Stutterheim and Grey Town, Sandilli and his 
people reached without resistance the Izeli and Perie bush, and took 
up their position in their old and familiar strongholds of the wars in 
1846 and 1851. The Perie bush is a dense and almost impenetrable 
forest situated at the southern extremity of the Amatolas, not more 
than 12 miles from King William’s Town. 

Immediately it was known that the Gaikas were in the Amatolas, 
Mr. Lonsdale, the magistrate at Keiskamma, went out with a Fingo 
contingent, but had to retire, his force not being sufficient. A 
second attempt to dislodge them having proved futile, two companies 
of the 24th Regiment were despatched from King William’s Town, 
together with various volunteer corps, and special messengers were 
sent to Griffith, instructing him to move down with his force as 
speedily as possible. Major-General Thesiger undertook the per- 
sonal superintendence of the attack, and, after having inspected the 
country, commenced operations on March 18. By a series of forced 
marches the troops had succeeded in arriving at the Perie before 
Sandilli had had time to scatter his men in the more remote and 
inaccessible portions of the Amatolas, and a line of posts was estab- 
lished to prevent his retreat in that direction. In addition to the 
imperial forces, the commander-in-chief was supported by fully 
1,200 colonial men, chiefly mounted volunteers. With this vastly 
superior array the attack was now commenced to dislodge the 1,000 
natives who had taken refuge in the fastnesses. For some time their 
efforts were unavailing. Indeed, the natives seemed to be improving 
in fighting ability and gaining increased precision in shooting, for 
many important losses are recorded on the side of the colonists. 
Captain Donovan, Lieutenant Ward, and Captain Bradshaw, were 
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shot during the first few days ; and Commandant Brabant, at the head 
of 150 mounted volunteers, fell into an ambush and had to beat an 
ignominious retreat. The cordon drawn round Sandilli’s position 
was not sufficiently strong to prevent his being joined by large bodies 
of Seyolo’s, Delima’s, and Jali’s tribes, as well as by Tini Macomo 
and his people. These people had been reported “ disaffected,” 
their disaffection being doubtless caused by fear and increased by 
the preparations for the defence of the colonists, which they inter- 
preted to be means for their own destruction ; troops were im- 
mediately sent to arrest or disperse them ; they accordingly took to 
flight, and sought shelter in their familiar mountain fastnesses. Thus 
did the very measures which the colonists adopted to prevent any 
further outbreaks tend to further increase the “insurrection,” by in- 
timidating the natives, whose confidence in their oppressors’ inten- 
tions was by no means great. Some of the bodies of fugitives to 
the mountain strongholds took up their position in the bush between 
the Debe Nek and Tabindoda mountain, a little to the west of 
Perie. An attack made on these by Lieut.-Colonel Warren resulted 
in their being chased farther into the bush, which became too thick 
for pursuit to be practicable. 

For more than a month were the operations around the Perie 
continued without any success in the dislodgment of Sandilli and 
his followers, and it was found that, in addition to the troops and 
volunteers employed, a large force of native allies and more mounted 
men were required for the work. For a week or two there was a 
lull while some of the colonial auxiliaries, whose time of service 
had expired, were retiring and others were coming forward to take 
their places. Reinforcements now flowed in, and brought the force 
under Major-General Thesiger up to 5,500 Europeans, and 3,700 
natives, with 2,000 horses and 19 guns. With these the operations 
were energetically recommenced. At daybreak on the 3oth of April 
the troops, volunteers, and Fingo allies were all in motion. In the 
various engagements that followed, the Kaffirs were shot down in 
large numbers, but the losses on the side of the attacking party were 
very slight. The most serious losses were experienced in a force 
under Colonel Wood, which was attacked in the bush path whilst 
advancing from Burnshill. One of Wood’s subordinate officers, 
Lieutenant Saltmarsh, was killed ; and another, Captain Stevens, was 
dangerously wounded. The Kaffirs were driven back, however, and 
left many slain upon the field. During the fight 400 women came 
out of the bush and threw themselves between the troops and the 
Kaffirs, thus enabling the latter to escape. Day after day the 
operations were renewed, with similar results. 
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Three or four times did Sandilli send messengers to the hostile 
camp to sue for peace. Each time was the invariable answer re- 
turned—that nothing less than unconditional surrender could be 
accepted. This surprised and puzzled him, as he had on previous 
occasions been met with merciful promises. As he was unable to put 
trust in the intentions of his enemies, he resolved to hold out to the 
last, although his men were greatly disheartened, and supplies of food 
were getting short. The troops occasionally came across the dead 
bodies of Kaffirs who had evidently died of starvation. The besiegers 
continued daily to harass and hunt down the Kaffirs, gradually 
reducing their numbers. Many of the latter were forced to take to 
marauding to obtain food. At last, in an engagement at Isidengi, in 
the early part of June, both Sandilli and Dukwana, his best marks- 
man, were killed, the body of the former being afterwards found and 
identified by Mr. Wright, who had been the resident magistrate with 
the late chief. The old chief dead, the Gaikas had lost the head 
around whom they could rally, and their defeat was now virtually 
accomplished. One by one the subordinate leaders were killed or 
fell into the hands of the forces arrayed against them. Seyolo was 
killed fighting against the volunteers; Tini Macomo, Somta and 
Edmund Sandilli, brother and son of the late chief, and Mapotis, 
Tini Macomo’s brother, were captured, and incarcerated in prison to 
await their trial for sedition, as were also Gongabele and Umfanta; 
and Bisset, Sandilli’s third son, voluntarily surrendered. Another 
chief, Stokwetyali, who had been reported as “ disaffected,” was 
attacked and taken prisoner by a force under Major Elliot. The 
extent of his revolt may be gathered from the fact that, whilst the 
Kaffirs lost 60 men in the engagement, the only casualty on Major 
Elliot’s side was one man wounded. Gradually the work of disar- 
mament among their remaining divided and disorganised followers 
was carried on, and the Gaikas as a tribe may be said to have been 
utterly broken up. Without a chief they could not hope to retain 
their exclusive tribal character or hope to attain to any degree of in- 
dependence. As they were disarmed, the natives were scattered 
about in different settled parts of the colony, to prevent the chance 
of their making any organised attempt at further disturbances. The 
troops and colonial forces were as rapidly as was consistent with the 
safety of the disturbed districts withdrawn and dispersed. 

The campaign was being conducted in a similar way in the 
Transkei. The troops there traversed the country, occasionally 
meeting and dispersing small straggling bodies of the Galeka tribe. 
Information reached Ibeka in the middle of March that Kiva, 
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Kreli’s general, had taken refuge in one of Kreli’s hiding: places. 
Colonel Glyn, the officer in command, at once sent Commandant 
Prattle in pursuit, and the latter accomplished his commission in so 
short a time as to take the wily Galeka leader entirely by surprise, 
and to succeed in killing him, with his three brothers and two 
uncles. On receiving the news of his general’s death, Kreli sent a 
messenger to Ibeka to say that he intended to surrender in a few 
days. His fear of the fate which would meet him prevented him 
from doing so, and up to the time of writing this no news has been 
received of his surrender or capture. The work of disarmament 
here has not proceeded so quickly as was the case with the Gaikas, 
and a considerable force has been maintained in the neighbour- 
hood, and, according to a recent ministerial statement in the Cape 
Parliament, would probably continue to be maintained for some 
time yet. Still, on the whole, the “war” in this part of our South 
African dominions has come to an end, and by sheer force the native 
tribes have been stamped out and rendered powerless. Looking 
back over the whole course of the disturbance, much fault may be 
found with the policy or policies by which the action of the Govern- 
ment has been dictated. The war was caused by a dispute between 
two of the border tribes, aggravated by the restricted and insufficient 
space in which the one was confined, and the fact that the other was 
an intruder established in the country by the English. Had the 
Government maintained a neutral attitude in endeavouring to settle 
this quarrel, and seen that justice was rendered to the aggrieved 
tribe, instead of adopting warlike measures and espousing the cause 
of one of the parties to the dispute, the Galekas would not have 
been forced into fighting against the colonists. Their desire to 
remain on a peaceful footing with their powerful and aggressive 
neighbours is evidenced by their wishing for the return of the 
Residents, their consideration in removing the missionaries and 
traders to places of safety when actual hostilities were inevitable, 
and their subsequently forbearing to injure or destroy the white men’s 
houses. Very different indeed was this conduct from the ruthless 
manner in which their invaders burnt down their villages and destroyed 
their provisions. The general result, however, seems to be an in- 
evitable one: wherever the English come across a fertile land 
peopled with savages they take possession, constantly interfere in the 
affairs of the natives, make war with them, and then, having by their 
superior weapons and organisation defeated them, appropriate their 
territory, and drive them to less fertile regions. 
FREDERICK A, EDWARDS, 





THE LAW OF SURNAMES. 


HE law of surnames may be concisely stated: there is none 

at all. But nevertheless, though there is no positive law on 

the subject, it may not be uninteresting to inquire into the usages 
which have arisen during the course of time, and which stand in 
the place of legal enactment. The use of surnames is an institution 
which has grown up so gradually, and has fulfilled its purpose so 
unobtrusively and well, that it has entirely escaped the attention of 
the legislature. There is one positive enactment only concerning the 
assumption of surnames, and it refers to a very limited district. In the 
fourth year of Edward IV. an Act was passed compelling every Irish- 
man that lived within the English pale to “ go like an Englishman 
in apparel and shaving of his beard above his mouth ;” to “ be within 
one year sworn liegeman of the king ;” and “to take to him an 
English surname of a town, as Sutton, Chester, Trim, Skyrne, Corke, 
Kinsale; or colour, as White, Blacke, Browne ; or art or sciences, 
as Smith, Carpenter ; or office, as Cooke, Butler ; and that he and 
his issue shall use this name under pain of forfeiting his goods yearly 
till the premises be done.” With this exception, surnames originally 
were assumed by, or became attached to, individuals at their own 
pleasure, as soon as the insufficiency of the Christian name to mark 
a person’s identity became recognised. In olden times the Christian 
name was all-important ; surnames did not come into general use 
until the middle of the fourteenth century. In Wales, indeed, even 
until the seventeenth century many of the highest families retained a 
system of patronymics which formed a complete genealogy without 
containing any surname at all. The indexes to our old historical 
books, such as the Chronicles and Dugdale’s “ Monasticon,” are by 
Christian names. This importance probably arose from the fact that 
it was the name conferred at the religious rite of baptism, while the 
surname was a chance designation which might be given on account 
of a great variety of reasons, and which might or might not prove 
permanent, and be handed down to a man’s family. ‘Special heed,” 
says Coke, “is to be taken to the name of baptism, as a man 
cannot have two, though he may have divers surnames.” Camden 
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mentions the instance of a knight in Cheshire, William Belward, lord 
of Malpas in the time of Richard I., each of whose sons took different 
surnames, while their sons in turn also assumed names different from 
those of their fathers ; in point of fact, in three generations from 
William Belward, his descendants had rejoiced in no fewer than ten 
different surnames, some taken from their estates, and others from 
their mental or bodily qualities. Many a man, indeed, had two or 
more names ; one, it might be, taken from his possessions or habita- 
tion, another allotted to him on account of his appearance or employ- 
ment, and another perhaps a mere nickname ; in course of time one 
of them, which probably a matter of chance, became the hereditary 
surname of his family, and was handed down to his descendants. It 
is clear that no law regulated the matter ; the name of the father was 
adopted by the son if he pleased, or he assumed or obtained a new 
name for himself. 

This uncertainty was checked in some measure by a statute 
called the Statute of Additions, passed in the first year of Henry V., 
which enacted that not only the name of the individual should be 
inserted in every writ or indictment, but that his calling and the 
place also of his abode should be given. In course of time also 
Cromwell, the secretary to Henry VIII., established parish registers, 
which, by causing the name of every man to be entered at his baptism, 
marriage, and burial, served to perpetuate a surname in each family 
and to secure its transmission with regularity from father to son. 
When a new name was taken from any cause, it was the custom to 
retain the former name as an alias, and instances of this are frequently 
met with in early registers and documents of that period ; even then 
it seems to be a matter of chance which name survived. At the pre- 
sent day surnames have become a far surer mark of identity than 
Christian names. Of the latter not more than six or seven hundred 
are in common use, while the London Directory contains at least 
20,000 surnames. Still more accurately is an individual now de- 
scribed by the addition of a second or third Christian name, an 
usage that has sprung up in comparatively modern times. To our old 
law writers the possibility that a man could use two different Christian 
names as members of one appellation never seems to have occurred. 

Though it has become universal in all civilised countries for 
children to take the name of their father, there is nothing in the law 
of England to prevent any man assuming any name he thinks fit. 
There is no penalty of any kind for so doing, except that in forsaking 
his old name difficulties may in some cases arise in proving his 
identity. There are numerous cases in the Law Reports to the effect 
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that if a man enters into a contract in any particular name, he may 
be sued in the name he used, whatever his real name may be; and to 
support the validity of any act it may be shown that about the same 
time he was known by the name he used, without regard to the 
name he was baptized in. All that the law looks to is the identity of 
the individual, and when that is clearly established, all acts done by 
him are binding. There is no legal right to aname. No one can 
find fault with a person for calling himself Plantagenet, or Howard, 
or anything else, but it does not follow that everybody will promptly 
recognise the new name. A man’s name is that one which is given 
to him by general consent, without any regard to the mode in which 
he acquired it ; he may shuffle off an old one he dislikes, and clothe 
himself with one more to his taste, if he can induce other people to 
acquiesce in the change. In France, however, it is otherwise. Laws 
were passed in the second and sixth years of the first Revolution 
forbidding any citizen to use any name or surname which was not 
entered in the register of his birth, or to add any surname to his 
proper name ; and in 1858 another law was enacted against the 
assumption of additional names, under which proceedings have been 
taken and the penalty enforced. In America change of name requires 
an act of the State Legislature, though this requirement does not 
seem to extend to the translation of a surname into a word of similar 
import in another language, as Carpenter for Zimmerman, Pike for 
Snook, or Street for La Rue. 

The Christian name has always been considered immutable ; the 
law is that it must remain as it was given in baptism. In former 
times they might be changed at confirmation ; for example, the 
name of Henry III. of France was changed at that rite from 
Edward Alexander. Laxity in this matter has gradually arisen, 
especially in America, where Christian name and surname are 
changed together by the Acts passed for the purpose, which are 
carried through the legislatures in a very perfunctory manner. In 
England, too, advertisements have from time to time appeared in the 
papers announcing change of both Christian name and surname, 
though, perhaps, there is no instance of a change of Christian name 
alone. Of a different character, of course, are names assumed for 
literary purposes or other professional reasons. With actors this pro- 
ceeding is common ; and many play their parts and die without 
their real names becoming known to the public. Jews, too, have 
frequently modified their names ; Braham has been taken instead of 
Abraham, Slowman for Solomon, and Moss for Moses. 

Royal licenses for change of name were first granted in the reign of 
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Charles II., and were enrolled in the books of the Heralds’ College ; 
and the practice has been continued to the present time, 398 of such 
licenses having been registered between 1850 and 1863. During the 
last century the machinery of Parliament was used for change of 
surname, and Acts were obtained for that purpose; but at pre- 
sent the usual course is to obtain a Royal license. The 
person desirous of making the change presents a petition to the 
Home Secretary, who refers the same for consideration to the 
Kings of Arms as the fittest persons to examine into the truth of its 
allegations. If they find that the applicant is a representative of the 
family whose name he wishes to assume, or has married the heiress of 
such family, or has received property under a will in which he was 
desired to change his name by the testator, the fact is reported to the 
Home Secretary, the Royal license is issued, and it is then usually 
published in the London Gazette ; but such publication is optional. 
With regard to the effect of the Royal license, it has been laid down 
that it merely gives publicity or notoriety to the change, and that the 
name is assumed by the act of the person who adopts it, and is 
not conferred by the Royal license. In fact, the obtaining a 
license to change a surname is more useful as the fulfilment of 
a condition under which property is taken, than as imparting any 
validity to the change itself. In some instances even this may be 
unnecessary, for in a case where a devisee, as a condition of 
taking an estate, was ordered to change his name for the testator’s 
by Act of Parliament or in some other effectual way within 
three years after his coming of age, when it was argued that he 
had forfeited the bequest by not having procured the Act as 
desired, it was held that he had sufficiently satisfied the conditions 
by being known by the testator’s name, since he had been let into 
the possession of the estate. “A name,” said Chief Justice Abbott, 
“assumed by a young man at the outset of life, adopted by all who 
knew him, and by which he was constantly called, becomes for all 
purposes that occur to my mind as much and effectually his name as 
if he had obtained an Act of Parliament to confer it upon him.” In 
Scotland, since all Scotchmen are subject in matters of surname and 
arms to the authority of the Lord Lyon King of Arms, a patent from 
the Lyon Office stands in the stead of a royal license. It also does 
not empower a change of name, but merely certifies that such change 
has taken place on reasonable grounds, and is received everywhere 
as of equal importance as a license under the Royal Sign Manual 
itself. 

Change of name by deed enrolled in Chancery is a practice that 
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has arisen within the last thirty years ; and the effect of the deed, 
like that of the royal license, is merely to give wider notoriety to the 
change and to establish the identity of the person using the two 
names. Perhaps the announcement of this kind, which occasioned 
most amusement at the time, and which, though afterwards dis- 
covered to be a hoax, has since become proverbial, was the adver- 
tisement that appeared in the Zimes of June 26, 1862, to the effect 
that one Joshua Bug had taken to himself, in lieu of his former patro- 
nymic, the name of Norfolk Howard, and had duly recorded the same 
in a deed enrolled in Chancery. The motive of the change in such 
cases is not enquired into. Practically any deed may be enrolled 
for which the fees, which are very moderate in amount, are paid. 
In the case of instruments not directed by Parliament to be enrolled, 
the fat of the Master of the Rolls is required, but this is given as a 
matter of course upon application. The enrolment, when not by law, 
gives no increased validity to the deed, but is for safe custody only. 
Harmless, however, as the enrolment of such deeds may be, a prac- 
tice not by any means so unobjectionable has sprung out of it, since 
by these deeds armorial bearings also have been assumed. Lax as 
the practice with regard to armorial bearings is, and deplorable as it 
must appear to any true herald, it is undoubtedly a fact that the right 
to an ancestral coat of arms is strictly limited to the descendants of the 
first grantee. So that, although it is quite open to any man to take 
any name he likes, he cannot assume the arms belonging to the 
name, unless he is a blood relation of the family, without purloining 
that to which he has no shadow of a right. Of course we know that, 
in these degenerate days, arms are assumed on strength of a similarity 
of name only, but it is a practice that merits unqualified condem- 
nation, and when it follows upon, and is a consequence of, an 
assumption of the name in question by a stranger in blood, the 
condemnation it merits is, if possible, still greater. But the halcyon 
days of true heraldry have departed, it is to be feared, for ever ; 
though, while protection is afforded by law to mere trade-marks of 
commerce, it seems an anomaly that the trade-marks, so to speak, of 
ancestry should go unprotected. 

Finally, the present usage with regard to surnames may be thus 
summed up. A man may assume any name he likes, and the law 
will recognise the new name, if it is assumed publicly and dona fide, 
even if the Christian name as well as the surname be changed. No 
Act of Parliament or Royal license is needed to sanction a change, 
unless some donation of land or money is liable to be forfeited if the 
change of name is not effected in the manner specified in the gift. 
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Moreover, when any person has legally assumed a name by his own 
act, it is compulsory on the Courts of law to recognise such legal act. 
So that, in fact, nothing remains to prevent the wholesale assumption 
of other people’s surnames but common sense and the ridicule that 
would attach to an ill-judged change. But while the temper of the 
English people remains as it is, no general attempt to take advantage 
of the license the law allows is to be feared ; and individual extrava- 
gancies are best looked upon with that contempt which the circum- 
stances of the case may call forth. It is frequently said that “ what 
is not reason is not law ;” unfortunately this is not strictly true in all 
cases, but in the matter of surnames at least an affirmative version of 
the saying holds good, that “ reason is law.” 
JOHN AMPHLETT. 
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TABLE TALK. 


HE question has been raised in the Z7mes whether bees reason 
in making their cells, or whether their skill is purely instinc- 
tive. I should have thought the evidence collected by Darwin in the 
eighth chapter of his “ Origin of Species” would be quite decisive 
on this point. The subject is too wide for discussion in “Table 
Talk,” but a curious thought strikes me in connection with it. It is 
certainly not more important for bees to be saving of wax than it is 
for men to be saving of the fruits of the earth, and therefore to be 
saving of the earth itself when they plant fruit trees in it. Now, it 
is strange that man with his reasoning powers should not have solved 
a much simpler problem in surface-saving than that which the bees 
have so successfully mastered. The bees not only arrange their cells 
so as to have as much room in as small a place as possible, but also 
to use as little wax as possible, which is a more difficult problem. 
Not only so, but where the ends of the cells meet they use the least 
possible amount of wax, which is a far more difficult problem than 
saving wax where the sides of cells adjoin. Now, a man who has to 
plant an orchard has only the simplest of the three problems to deal 
with. All he requires is to arrange his trees so that each shall have 
sufficient space all round. If each several tree had to be walled 
round the problem would resemble the second of those which the 
bee solves ; but that problem the orchard-planter is not troubled 
with. It is well for him he is not, for he fails, in nine cases out of 
ten, with the simplest problem of the three. He sets his trees in 
rank and file, or this way :-— 


whereas he would save a considerable extent of ground and shorten 
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the distance he would have to travel in looking over his orchard, if 
he arranged them thus :— 


So also with heaps of oranges, apples, and so forth, in fruiterers’ 
windows, piles of shot on square or rectangular bases, and the like, the 
second arrangement is the proper one for the lowest tier, not the 
first arrangement, which is nearly always adopted. The triangular 
pyramid is as saving of space, for piles of shot &c., as a pyramid on 
a square or oblong base arranged as in the second group above ; but 
the triangular pyramid, as a whole, is not so convenient a form as the 
pyramid on a square base, or the ridged pyramid (not properly called 
a pyramid at all) on an oblong base. 


REMEMBER an instance when mathematicians, and some of no 
contemptible power, failed to solve the simplest of all the 
problems which the bees solve by instinct. At the Cambridge 
examination for the Mathematical Tripos of 1859 a question in the 
following form was asked (I forget the exact numbers, but they 
do not affect the question). “ From a piece of leather six inches 
long and three broad as many circular wads as possible, each half an 
inch in diameter, were cut ; how many were there? And how many 
from a piece of leather eight inches long and four broad?” Many, 
including the senior wrangler of the year, answered 72 from the first 
piece, which was right, and 128 from the second, which was wrong. 
By arranging the wads as a bee would arrange them, if he had to cut 
wads, at any rate, and if his instincts did not abandon him when 
engaged in a task so unfamiliar, five rows of 16 wads and four of 15 
can be cut from the larger piece, or 140 wads in all, twelve more 
than by arranging the wads as orchard-planters set their trees. 


HEN I went out of town this summer, a friend wrote to me 

from the Club, mentioning among other little matters that 

one of the members had shot himself. ‘“ Poor old Drawley was not 
nice, was he?” (that was how he put it), “ but we are all quite sorry 
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about it.” Of course I was sorry about it, too, though if it had been 
fated that anyone of my acquaintances must needs have put an end 
to his existence, I should have preferred it to have been Drawley. 
He was said to be a very rich man, and certainly gave himself, all 
the airs of one ; while his conversation was of that character that I 
could only hope, for the sake of his future companions, that in what- 
ever state of existence he should now find himself, he would be 
dumb. He was the bore of our smoking-room, and had shortened 
the lives of several of its frequenters to my knowledge. He would 
tell us how he made his money, and his difficulties about disposing 
of it, and how he had recently lost his partner—it was popularly 
supposed, from gold on the brain ; with much more of the same 
kind. 

Well, I came back to town two weeks ago and found nobody in 
it. The club was a Sahara—a mausoleum—with no one but the hall 
porter, five-and-twenty waiters, and myself in it. I was sitting in 
the vast smoking-room after my lonely dinner, and woke up from 
an unrefreshing nap to find that I had got a companion—in the very 
next armchair—and as sure as I write this, it was old Drawley. 

I looked at him as Scrooge in the Christmas Carol tried to look 
at the ghost of Marley, and quite as unsuccessfully. I said to my- 
self, “You are a humbug; you are an undigested piece of cheese ; 
and I do not believe in spirits.” But still Drawley was there. He 
said, quite in his old style, “How do? We are quite alone here. I 
have got more money than you ever saw in your life—made it my- 
self, sir, every penny of it—and I want your advice how to dispose 
of it.” It was dreadful; but still I had the common sense and 
presence of mind to say, “ Give it to me.” ‘“ Pooh, pooh,” he said ; 
“you are joking, and it’s not everybody who can afford to joke, sir. 
J can’t, for one, and yet I am pretty warm.” 

This I thought, considering where he probably was now in the 
daytime, was likely enough. 

“T hate jokes,” he went on. “That fool Smiler has played a joke 
upon me lately. Somebody was asking here why I had not gone 
out of town, and it was answered, very justly, that having now no 
partner I could not doit. ‘He keeps the shop himself,’ was the 
way they put it. ‘Shot himself’! cries Major Paulet, who is as 
deaf as a post. ‘Yes,’ says Smiler, without moving a muscle, 
‘Drawley has shot himself.’ And the Major, who is the greatest 
gossip in town, has been going all over London with that absurd in- 
telligence. I believe half the Club think I’m dead.” 
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MONG the Cosas de Espajia which governments are powerless 
to repress is the Bull-fight. I have recently made acquaint- 
ance with this profoundly barbarous and altogether detestable form 
of cruelty, the effect of which must be to keep the Spaniard what he 
really is—an African in heart. Fresh from the horror and disgust 
caused by these bloodthirsty and cowardly proceedings—both 
adjectives are merited—I yet see that the people are so wedded to the 
entertainment that a revolution would probably be the consequence of 
an attempt to repress it. If ever the Spaniard is to be reclaimed, it 
must be by a long course of educational influences which shall 
gradually arouse a public sentiment in favour of mercy. Meanwhile, 
strong as such a measure would appear, I think the Governments of 
Europe should decline to accept Spain as one of their number so 
long as the stigma rests upon her. I don’t know whether it was 
Thiers or Guizot that said that Europe terminated at the Pyrenees. 
The statement is certainly accurate. 

In order to take part with a clear conscience in a system of 
Ostracism such as I have indicated, England should first purge herself 
of a similar offence, and should put down such proceedings as take 
place at Hurlingham. To those who bid us cleanse our own stable 
before we proceed, nose in hand, to rate others, I would say, how- 
ever, that pigeon-shooting is not like bull-torturing—a national pas- 
time in which all classes participate. English Mohocks are only of 
one class. Unfortunately, that is a class from which we draw our 
legislators, and there is consequently a difficulty in giving the public 
sentiment the force of law. If ever monarchy and aristocracy in 
England give way to a pure republic, the cause of revolution will be 
found in the outrage on public sentiment involved in such proceed- 
ings as an aristocracy has started and royalty has sanctioned at 
Hurlingham. 


HAVE been rather surprised at the long silence of the earth- 
flatteners—Parallax, Hampden, and the rest. They usually 
make themselves heard at intervals of a few months at the outside, 
just as comets of one sort or another are generally seen at intervals 
not exceeding two or three years. I had not, however, expected the 
honour of a personal communication from one of the earth-flatteners. 
Mr. Hampden writes offering to sign a bond for £50, payable to 
my friend Mr. Proctor, if he will supply Mr. Hampden, through the 
columns of the Gentleman’s Magazine, “with any authentic record 
of the proved premisses or data on which Newton’s solar system or 
globular theory was originally based.” I believe the wager (£500) 
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which Mr. Hampden subsequently lost to Mr. Alfred Wallace was 
originally proffered to Mr. Proctor: and doubtless Mr. Hampden 
is well assured that the wager would have been accepted by 
Mr. Proctor, but that astronomers know how baseless is the 
whole system of Newtonian astronomy. I doubt whether Mr. 
Proctor will accept the present wager, which has been duly 
forwarded to him. I know that he will never win the earth- 
flattener’s money. He could not, this time, even if he would. 
For, as De Morgan long since pointed out, “ proof requires a person 
who can give and a person who can receive,” and in this case one of 
the two—I do not say which—is wanting. De Morgan wrote some 
doggerel which is rather to the point ; it is not worse verse than that 
which some of the earth-flatteners have written, and is infinitely 
better sense :-— 


A blind man said, As to the Sun, 
T’'ll take my Bible oath there’s none ; 
For if there had been one to show, 
They would have shown it long ago. 
How came he such a goose to be? 
Did he not know he couldn’t see ? 
Not he! 


But Mr. Hampden ought not to talk of Newton’s solar system or 
globular theory. The globular theory was already ancient in Newton’s 
time ; and he never offered an argument to prove that the Copernican 
theory is the true one. Hampden should attack Copernicus or 
Kepler, not Newton, still less anyone in our own time. 


MATRON of title who had reason to expect that she would 

gladden her lord with an addition to his family this autumn, 
provided for the occasion a certain court physician. His fee never 
took into account the blessings that are conferred upon the community 
by the birth of more lords and ladies, and when, as on this occasion, 
he gave up his holiday, which he generally spent abroad, to dance 
attendance upon her ladyship in Scotland, it was, of course, very 
considerably increased. Moreover, her ladyship took a shooting- 
box for him close to her own ancestral residence, and having got 
him there among the grouse—to the slaughter of which he was de- 
voted—she awaited the event (or, as it turned out, the events) with 
calmness. Unhappily, however, the grouse grew scarce, and 4a 
sporting friend who dwelt some fifty miles away having asked the 
doctor to visit him for a few days, he was unable to resist the tempta- 
tion. The lady was going on admirably, and was likely to do so for the 
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next three weeks. He was surely running no risk—so he ventured 
to say to himself, in ignorance of the designs of the goddess Lucina; 
and off he went. The next morning her ladyship had to send rather 
suddenly for the parish doctor—a gentleman in the official enjoyment 
of £40 a year, and 7s. 6d. for accouchements—and presented her 


husband with twins. 


HE above story was narrated to me by a rival physician with 
every mark of enjoyment (he “ wondered whether the parish 
doctor got 15s. for his attendance, as usual, or had something out of 
the other man’s fee”) ; and perceiving my high appreciation of his 
story, he told me another, in connection with the same subject. 

A lady in the Isle of Wight had seven daughters born to her, 
not all at once, of course, but in succession. When the seventh 
was born she meekly observed to her nurse, who was a very “ wise 
woman,” “ What, another daughter?” “Yes, ma’am,” she replied, 
“ and so it always will be while you live here ; it is the chalk as does 
it.” No attention was paid to this geological explanation of a 
mystery that has puzzled the faculty, and everybody else, for ages ; 
but in time a circumstance happened that corroborated her theory. 
The lady went to live in Sussex, and had seven other children of 
the other sex. As her husband used rather ruefully to observe, “ It 
seemed to have ‘set in’ boys.” When the seventh boy was born, 
the old nurse exclaimed with triumph, “ Now, didn’t I tell you 
so, ma’am? a boy again! It’s the gravel as does it.” Of course she 
may be mistaken, but I am bound to say that I have known many 
startling theories advocated of late years upon much less specious 


grounds. 


HY do not our astronomers strive to find out the cause of 
the unparalleled amount of electrical disturbance the present 
summer has witnessed? In the month of August London had as 
many thunderstorms as would constitute a reputable average for a 
summer. A few hundred miles further south the lightning continued 
incessantly for three days. Such lightning, too, has seldom been 
seen. The earth and the sea have been not less agitated than the 
sky. Friends of mine residing at Wiesbaden tell of church bells set 
ringing at midnight by earthquake; and in the very height of summer 
weather, ships have been afraid to set forth from port on account of 
the danger of hurricane and tempest. 


HAVE always held that the invention of the balloon has 
retarded the science of aérostation by directing the energies of 
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scientific men down a wrong channel. So huge a bulk as that of 
the balloon must always be unmanageable in such violent currents 
of air as are to be expected in the upper atmosphere. In spite of 
the ridicule which has been lavished on the idea of fitting man for 
flight, I believe it practicable. If intelligence from America may be 
trusted, a very distinct advance towards the result has been made. A 
public exhibition of the powers of a flying machine has been given 
at Hartford, Connecticut. I shall not weary my readers with a 
description of the mechanism of the strange instrument employed, but 
will simply state that, if the accounts that are furnished are to be 
trusted, the inventor steered his course through gusts and in face of 
an opposing wind, landing on two occasions near the spot whence he 
started. These results are said to be very encouraging. I do not 
want to look too far ahead or to anticipate the consequences to 
England of a discovery which, when perfect, if it should ever become 
so, will render the empire of the air, rather than that of the seas, the 
object of desire. Still I will just ask, if ever we are able to employ 
air-ships for the conveyance of troops, and the advantages of our 
insular position are forfeited, what shall we think of our guarantee 
of the integrity of Turkey in Asia? Such speculations are of 
course, and will long be, mots pour rire. It would not, however, be a 
laughing matter if ever Northern despots were to be able to turn their 
huge armies to account for such invasion of civilised regions as the 
possession of aérial machines would afford. Can anything in the 
way of scientific advance be regarded as wholly preposterous to a 
generation that has seen what the present generation has seen? I 
scarcely think so. 


HE “scientists” who are always discovering something or 
another, which it turns out a week or two afterwards has 
been known to the world about two centuries ago, have just found 
out that the jelly-fish has nerves. Who ever doubted it who has 
seen one wabble? Once grant that the thing is alive, and nota 
sort of marine blancmange, and the rest follows. Why, the very 
phrase “I’m all of a twitter,” signifying an extreme disorganisation 
of the nervous centres, is what the jelly-fish has been saying since 
the first one found itself ashore, and exposed to the parasol points 
and wooden spades of our population. 


RESULT of frequently renewed observations in France is to 
impress me with the power of assimilating themselves to their 
surroundings possessed by the French. Everywhere on the borders of 
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various nations the French towns seem to have taken a large amount’ 
of what I may call colouring from their neighbours. In the case of 
Germany, this was, of course, confusion of race. The Strasburgher 
used before he was absorbed into Germany to profess his ignorance 
of German if you addressed him in that language, and two minutes 
afterwards would let you hear him speak to his assistant in the very 
tongue he repudiated. On the Italian borders, too, what is called 
France is geographically and ethnographically Italy. Belgium and 
France are so nearly identical, that it requires more power of percep- 
tion than I possess to tell the difference. Dunkerque is, however, far 
more Flemish than Ostend, while Boulogne is almost as cockney as 
Margate. I have sometimes wished that the Boulogne shopkeeper, 
in place of the superfluous announcement of “ English spoken,” would 
put up a notice, /ci on parle Francais. Quite the same is it on the 
borderland between France and Spain; Perpignan and Bayonne are 
more Spanish than such places as San Sebastian on the other side of 
the frontier. In Bayonne more of the signs and advertisements 
appear to be in Spanish than in French, and there is scarcely one of 
the inhabitants who is not acquainted with both languages. As 
many of the Spanish visitors with whom the streets swarm know no 
French, the former language is the more common in the streets. 
The appearance of the houses with their carefully guarded balconies 
is also decidedly Iberian. 


R. PROCTOR stated in his paper on the transit of Mercury, 
(Gentleman's Magazine for May last, p. 570) that there is as 

yet no recorded case in the history of astronomy of three planets 
being visible at the same time on a space so small as that covered 
by the moon’s disc. A correspondent points out that in Chambers’s 
“ Handbook of Astronomy,” Venus, Jupiter, Mars, and Mercury are 
said to have been in the same field of the telescope on March 17, 
1725. My correspondent thinks that the same field of the telescope 
would represent a smaller portion of the sky than would be covered 
by the moon’s disc. This, however, was certainly not the case. The 
four planets can only have been brought into the same telescopic field 
of view by using a telescope of very large field—from a rough com- 
putation, it appears that the field must have been two or three degrees 
in diameter. I do not recollect any description of what was observed 
on March 17, 1725 ; but it is quite certain the four planets were not 


so close as my correspondent supposes. 
SYLVANUS URBAN. 





